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NO COMPROMISE ON FREE HARBOR 
HILE it is the San Francisco politicians, 
mainly, who are actively opposing the con- 

trol by Los Angeles of the harbor she has fought 
for so assiduously and obligated herself so deep- 
ly to develop and maintain, the apathetic attitude 
of the business men and civic bodies of the north- 
ern city leads one to suspect that they are in 
collusion with their representatives at Sacra- 
mento to hamstring our independence and leave 
the southern metropolis limping insofar as a 
municipally-controlled harbor is concerned. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of 
the northern conspirators to placate the south- 
ern stalwarts by suggesting compromise meas- 
ures, but we think Senator Hewitt’s ground is 
well taken. He insists that the Los Angeles har- 
bor question rest on its own merits, with “home 
rule” in nowise jeopardized by the physical or 
legal situation pertaining to any other port in- 
corporated in the proposed legislative enactment. 
That he will be stoutly supported in his con- 
tention by the Los Angeles delegation specially 
deputized to go north to fight for a free harbor 
is certain. “No compromise” should be the watch- 
word of the Los Angeles patriots. 

In taking this attitude it is well to remind the 
San Francisco objectors that while the state has 
contributed thirty million dollars or more to 
the building and improvement of their harbor, 
not one dollar has been expended by the state 
for the Los Angeles port, nor have we asked for 
any state help. The two cases are widely dis- 
similar and any attempt to place them on the 
same footing should be sternly discouraged. For 
many years this city has striven, often against 
big odds, to attain a municipally-controlled har- 
bor, and at this late day to suffer defeat is not to 
be entertained for a moment. 

In view of the big contract San Frnacisco has 
ahead of her in the exposition line, demanding, 
as it will, the hearty. co-operation of the south 
to insure a successful outcome, the unwisdom of 
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this attempt to deprive Los Angeles of the fruits 
of her many years of endeavor is apparent. 


Should the San Francisco politicians succeed in | 


blocking our free harbor plan or in anywise ren- 
dering nugatory our home-rule project, look out 
for retaliatory measures hereafter, for it is cer- 
tain this city will resent bitterly defeat of the 
measure she has so greatly at heart. 

Such antagonism, should it be forced upon us, 
will be more than unfortunate, it will be de- 
plorable. But our people are not likely to sub- 
mit tamely to the deflowering process threatened. 
For the sake of harmony, in the name of justice 
and fair dealing, San Francisco should hasten to 
advise her representatives at the state capital to 
yield gracefully to our demands, which are in no- 
wise unreasonable. We do not want state con- 
trol of the harbor that has cost us so much in 
energy, travail of spirit and hard cash to attain. 
It must be controlled by the municipality to be 
all that is confidently expected of it and inter- 
ference with this plan will mect with lasting re 
prisals. 





POSTAL COMPARISONS AND A QUERY 
HY can letters, newspapers and magazines 
be carried cheaper in Canada than in the 

United States? Distances are as great, popula- 

tion is sparser, the contour of the surface is even 

more difficult to traverse, and the climate is no- 
where so moderate in Canada as in the greater 


part of the United States, yet sealed letters are | 


carried for one cent and the rate on newspapers 
is one-quarter of a cent a pound instead of one 
cent as here. The total revenue of the Canadian 
postoffice was only a little more than eleven mil- 
lion dollars last year, while ours was in excess 
of $224,000,000. The Canadian postoffice earned a 
profit of nearly three-quarters of a million, while 
ours made a deficit of about $6,000,000. 


Apparently, there is only one answer to these 
facts, and that answer spells graft. If there is 
another answer, it is Postmaster General Hitch- 
cock’s province to set it forth. Canadian postal 
employes are as well paid as those on this side 
the boundary line, and they do not have to work 
such long hours. ‘Truth is, the United States 
postoffice has been conducted, for many years, as 
an adjunct of certain rather securely intrenched 
private interests. The absurdity, if not the ve 
nality, of Mr. Hitchcock’s claim that the second- 
class rate of one cent a pound is unprofitable, is 
readily apparent when it is known that the ex- 
press companies now handle a large part of that 
business on a basis profitable to themselves at a 
rate less than the one cent charged by the gov- 
ernment, 

To trace a clear path through the mire of all 
the intricate postoffice scandals is impossible for 
anyone not a specialist in that work, but it seems 
clear that when Messrs. Taft and Hitchcock pro- 
pose to raise the magazine rate to four cents a 
pound, they do so merely to play into the hands 
of the express companies. The result would be— 
if congress raised the rate--to throw all the sec- 
ond-class business, except the dailies, to the ex- 
press companies, and enable them to charge a 
much higher rate than that for which they are 
now willing to perform the service. The fact is 
that under the federal law now enforced as to 
letter mail, but forgotten as to publications, the 
express companies are illegally carrying a large 
portion of the second-class business that belongs 
exclusively to the United States postoffice service. 


“In ten years,” says The World’s Work, “the 
postoffice department has never gone to congress 
with a single business-increasing proposition.” 
The second-class publications do not ask, and of 
course should not receive, any subsidy from the 
government. [hey should be, and are, willing 
to pay their full cost of handling and transporta- 
tion, but not when that cost is based on graft. 





If the express companies can handle, say half 
the more than a million a week edition of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post for less than one cent a 
pound and make a profit thereon, why cannot the 
postoffice make a profit on one cent? Of course, 
the answer to that question is the same as the 
answer to the other query, Why cannot the 
United States have a parcel post delivery? The 
big financiers who are interested in the expresss 
companies have their heavy hands on the post- 
office department. There would seem to be no 
other answer. 

“WHY IS A LEGISLATURE?” EXPLAINED 
O LONG as the state of California can com- 
mand the heroic services of such truly grand 

men as Assemblyman Kennedy of San Francisco 

there will be little danger of its manhood being 
scratched out of existence by obtruding hat pins. 

On the auspicious occasion of the last visit of the 

Man from Mars to this planet the legislature of 

1909 was in parturition. He loitered at Sacra- 

mento a few days, it will be recalled, and then 

came away to startle the cosmos with his inter- 
rogation: “Why Is a Legislature?” 

Ever since then, the brightest minds of the va- 
rious assembly districts unavailingly have sought 
an answer to the vexed question. It has been 
argued that the reason of a legislature was to 
provide scare heads for the afternoon papers. 
Others maintain that its raison d’etre is amply 
established by the state pay roll and mileage al- 
lowances. The handsome senator from Alameda 
was heard to declare that a legislature was orna- 
mental, but his utterance was drowned in large 
and ominous chunks of silence. When the ques- 
tion was asked of Meyer Lissner—Why is a leg- 
islature?—he revealed his remarkable astuteness 
by simply and delicately replying, “I decline to 
answer’—nor was there a power on either side 
the river Styx to drag the secret from his 
sphinxlike lips. However, it was generally felt 
that “he knows but won’t tell.” 

Then the rains came. Messrs. Hearst and De 
Young secured the Panama Fair for California, 
Dorothy Arnold began to turn-up missing in vari- 
ous parts of the world, the Chinese cut their pig- 
tails, Senator Lorimer received his coat of white- 
wash, and Jack London’s name appeared on the 
first page of the morning paper by not fighting 
on the Mexican border. In the raging excite- 
ment of all these truly important events, civili- 
zation momentarily forgot, it is feared, even the 
existence of the California legislature. At this 
critical juncture that other San Francisco states- 
man (Mr. De Young being otherwise occupied) 
—arose in the legislature and offered his bill to 
preserve the integrity of the state from being 
scratched by hat pins. It was a grand and heroic 
thing to do, and future generations of the N. S. 
G. W. will cherish the name of the Hon. Ken- 
nedy of San Francisco as fiercely and as reverent- 
ly as their ancestors now contemn the name of 
Joaquin Miller—doubtless. At once the great 
question was answered, and all the world knew, 
Why is a legislature? To save us from hat pins, 
of course. No one could guess it before, be- 
catise the answer was too simple. 

With becoming hesitancy and surely with no 
intent to dim the trailing clouds of glory that 
now and forevermore must enhalo the Hon. Ken- 
nedy, The Graphic suggests—with due temerity, 
merely suggests—that the Hatpin Bill is hardly 
drastic enough to accomplish its beneficent pur- 
pose. It says that “any person”—the law is ma- 
jestically impartial, you see. “Any person” 
means both men and women, either of whom 
should he or she be seen in public with hat pin 
protruding more than half an inch, “shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” Thus we see that the law 
rises above sex. Not only shall women be guilty 
of misdemeanor if the hat pin protrudes more 
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than a half inch, but even men shall not be per- 
mitted to wear long hat pins. One is reminded 
of Anatole France’s quiet observation that the 
law “forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep 
under bridges, to beg in the streets, and to steal 
bread.” Is there anything so imperiously rigid 
and marvelously impartial as the law? Tet the 
cavernous echoes of time answer, if they can, 

But returning to this particular wonderful 
specimen of law, the Hatpin Bill. Let us not be 
lost entirely in our admiration of its dextrous 
evasion of the dangerous sex question. Sterner 
realities confront us. Jf the face of the state is 
to be handed down to posterity unscarred by 
hatpin scratches, would it not be well to make the 
offender guilty of more than a misdemeanor? 
The penalty of a misdemeanor is to work thirty 
days in the chain gang—if the guilty wretch is 
poor; and to pay a fine—if the offending person 
is rich. Is such mild punishment sufficient to 
estop the long hat pin, worn by either man or 
woman? O, it is surely more than a misdemeanor 
to wear a long hat pin. It is a crime, a heinous 
crime, and the penalty should be boiling in oil, 
life imprisonment, the rack, the fagot pile, even 
social ostracism, we would almost dare to sug- 
gest, were it not that the supreme court would 
probably declare such a law unconstitutional on 
the ground of its “extreme and unusual” penalty. 

Death and torture are preferable to social os- 
tracism, of course, and the constitution forbids 
unusual punishments, and yet, in this case, well, 
perhaps an amendment to the constitution would 
be the better way. Anyhow, it seems perfectly 
clear that for this particular crime nothing short 
of social ostracism will be efficacious. Such a 
penalty is extreme, but the crime is monstrous. 
If the Hon Mr. Kennedy really cares more for 
the salvation of humanity than for the spotlight 
of civic glory now effulging his manly brow, he 
will amend his bill and fight it through the leg- 
islature on the basis of this most extreme, but 
only efficacious penalty—social ostracism. 





HUMAN FREEDOM IN AVIATION SUCCESS 
eee is back of all this flood of agitation 

against aviation? Because the angel Death 
has exacted his tribute from the daring pioneers 
of the new adventure, that is small reason for 
such wholesale attempts to discourage aviation as 
is now going on in the press of Europe and 
America. Thousands of miners are entombed 
every year, yet no cartoons are published, and no 
editorials appear ridiculing and denouncing min- 
ing. Match factories poison their hundreds every 
year simply as a tribute to large profits, yet the 
press is almost silent on the subject. In the 
slums, prisons, brothels, poorhouses, sweatshops 
and child labor factories, men, women and chil- 
dren die like cattle by the hundreds of thou- 
sands in order that certain dividends may be reg- 
ularly paid, and the press is not greatly per- 
turbed. 


That a few fortunate men should meet death 
in the clouds, instead of in bed, or on a bloody 
battlefield, is nothing against aviation, unless you 
are a member of the “interests” which cannot fail 
to perceive in the final triumph of air navigation 
a complete industrial and civic revolution. Why 
is the press so emotionally tender all at once 
over the lives of a few aviators? The angel 
Death is the fairest of all the heavenly host, 
when you meet him freely, daringly as Hoxsey 
and Johnstone did. He is the grim reaper only 
when he finds you crouching in the corner to 
evade him. He is the hideous monster that the 
New York Herald’s artist depicts him only when 
he reaches out his gaunt arm across money 
chests. Johnstone, Moisant, Hoxsey and the few 
others encountered no different fate than all do, 
but they met it finely and daringly, as few do, 
with neither a bloody sword in their hands nor 
the lure of profit driving them. 


As to the latter consideration, the Springfield 
Republican points out that most of the aviation 
deaths are due to straining after prizes. Well, 
even at that. these heroes of the air sacrifice their 
own lives for the cash prizes instead of sitting 
back safely and issuing an order that drives other 
men to rash deeds to gain profit not for them- 
selves but for their masters. Jt is nobler by a 
good deal to risk your own life for profit than to 








risk the lives of other men for dividends. So 
long as the human race worships wealth, no one 
can afford to chide those who bravely risk their 
own lives to get that which men will honor them 
for having. It is quite a different matter when 
the risk is forced upon starving or needy men 
and all the profit goes to those who take no risk. 
Let the aviation business alone. Its final success 
means more for human freedom than any other 
force now discernible. 


ATMOSPHERIC CHARTS NEXT 

E now know as much about the currents 

of the air as the ancients did about the cur- 
rents of the ocean when the argonauts sailed for 
the golden fleece. But we will learn faster than 
the ancients did. Already, the aviators have 
learned that the atmosphere is “full of holes.” 
They call it “cheesy.” Even on the calmest days, 
when there is scarcely a breath of air stirring, 
the surface traveler in the wilderness has ob- 
served currents of warm and cool atmosphere; 
and these currents seem stable so long as the at- 
mosphere is not disturbed by wind storms. It 
remains to be seen whether the cheesy holes in 
the upper atmosphere are stable. If they are, at- 
mospheric charts will soon be as common as 
charts of ocean currents. 

Man has begun to study the atmosphere. As 
this study proceeds will it develop keener and 
finer sensibilities in man? In due time it must, 
of course, for the law of variation always leans 
toward the satisfaction of every progressive re- 
quirement. With the common use of flying ma- 
chines, man will develop keener if not even dif- 
ferent and now unknown faculties, and much of 
his grossness he will leave behind. To say that 
the trend of human progress is from grossness 
to ethereality, is but to state a scientific hypothe- 
sis that even materialistic thinkers are wont to 
concede as fact. 

To declare with all the old scriptures, that man 
“descended into matter,” analagously the same as 
he is now ascending out of matter, is to be a lit- 
tle too previous for the matter-of-fact thought of 
this generation. Nevertheless, it may be true, 
and it offers a plausible and harmonious solution 
of a number of otherwise inexplicable conditions. 








PROTEST AGAINST REDUNDANCIES 

HAT there are forty million words in the 

new Incyclopedia Britannica is not, by a 
good deal, its most alluring feature, though the 
quantitative purview of the modern “ad man” 
leads him to set it forth on the descriptive cir- 
cular in blackest type. Doubtless, there are twen- 
ty million words too many in the great work, 
for it is a solemn fact, unfortunately, that scien- 
tific and philosophic specialists are seldom ex- 
pert handlers of terse and pithy language. As a 
rule, they use from two to a dozen words in every 
phrase or sentence where one word would be 
stronger and clearer. 


Thus, for instance, “for the purpose of” and 
“in order to” are almost invariably used in place 
of the simple and direct “to.” Invariably, aca- 
demical writers “gather together” instead of 
“gather” their facts or data. Their annoying 
habit of prefacing nearly every statement with a 
brief, or lengthy, introduction, in which they tell 
what they are going to state, may be forgiven 
in @ monogram or individual book, but, in an en- 
cyclopedia it is an unpardonable offense against 
the lives and energies of students who are after 
bare facts. “In dealing briefly with the modern 
history of craft guilds, we may confine our atten- 
tion to England,” begins the sixth paragraph on 
page 16 of volume 12 of the new encyclopedia. 
Ilere are seventeen absolutely useless words. 
They tell nothing that is not retold in the next 
few sentences. Their only purpose is to occupy 
room and help swell the grand total of forty 
million words. 

When the age of graft has been replaced by 
the golden rule age of industrial life, encyclopedic 
writers will be trained, not to produce forty mil- 
lion words, but clearly to state the facts and 
theories in perhaps less than half that number 
of words. Now, it is a matter of getting the money 
for the goods. Then it will be a matter of hu- 
man service. Now it is quantity. Then, with 








in a compass of two inches, at a cost of $1.50, it 
will be all a matter of quality, and the entire 
edition of the encyclopedia as a pocket volume. 


ee 


MORGAN’S MAGAZINE TRUST 
ASTERN newspapers are agitated over what 
they allege to be a magazine trust with Pier- 
pont Morgan at the helm in the background. ‘The 
New York Press prints several columns expos- 
ing what it declares to be an attempt of the “in- 
terests” to control the magazine business of the 
United States and thus prevent the further dis- 
semination of radical thought and “muck-raking” 
articles. For several years plans have been ripen- 
ing, it is said. ‘The first magazine secured was 
Everybody's. Within the last month the Ameri- 
can Magazine was absorbed, effectually squelch- 
ing such well-known radical writers as Ida M. 
Tarbell, Peter Finley Dunne, Lincoln Steffens, 
Ray Stannard Baker, William Allen White, and 
John M. Siddall, all of whom are under contract 
to the American and are handed over to the Wall 

strect interests until their contracts expire. 

McClure’s and Hampton’s are still supposed to 
be independent, and in the latter’s March issue 
will be published an article entitled “Will the 
Magazine Press Remain Free?” Before June 
“the control of monthly and weekly magazines, 
and even books, will take on a new aspect,” de- 
clares the Press. Morgan already owns publica- 
tions with a circulation of 3,000,000, and to this 
list it is proposed to add a number of periodicals 
that have borrowed money for extensions and 
which are indebted to the paper trust. It is said 
that these publications are entirely solvent, but 
that their directorates have fallen under the Mor- 
gan influence. 

Opposed to Morgan are Rudolph Spreckels and 
Gifford Pinchot, who propose to assist a number 
of the big publications to evade the Morgan drag- 
net. They have been successful in saving Success 
Magazine, whose ownership, after a fierce strug- 
gle, has passed to John Wanamaker and Gifford 
Pinchot, whose idea is to make of it a militant 
publication. Collier’s remains independent, and 
the Curtis Publishing Company of Philadelphia, 
with its Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ 
Home Journal are deemed unassailable. Most of 
the other publications are either on the Morgan 
list or already have strong Wall street affiliations. 
In this Morgan syndicate are said to be the Cro- 
well Publishing Company, Duffield & Co., D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., and a number of less noted book 
and periodical publishers, with Harpers head- 
ing the list. By this it will be seen that the Pa- 
cific coast is still virtuous, possibly because none 
of us has been tempted. 
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lt is to be hoped that San Francisco will find 
a more available location for her Panama expo- 
sition than Golden Gate Park. Every foot of that 
matchless recreation ground is needed for the 
sole purpose to which it is now devoted. The 
exposition would despoil it of treasures that 
years and much money wisely spent have be- 
stowed upon it. 


Blood yet may flow in the gutters of Lisbon. 
There is an idle army impatient to be put to work. 


The republic of Portugal is in the balance. Presi- 
dent Braga’s humane policy of peace and mercy 
is unpopular in certain quarters. ‘The war lords 
of the land hunger for blood, little caring whose 
blood so long as it isn't their own. 


His ex-majesty of Portugal, Dom Manuel, 
ought to be able to worry along in London on 
the pension of $3,300 a month which the repub- 
lic has decided to allow him. There are a num- 
ber of us who would be willing to forego the glo- 
ries of kingship for even a smaller stipendiary 
emolument. 

If Japan is going to kill all the social revolu- 
tionists in the world she will need a mightier 
force than western conventionality. Also, if Ja- 
pan thinks she can adopt western commercialism 
without adopting its rebels, she has another 
guess coming. 


When the women of California are invited to 
vote on the question of equal suffrage, it will be 
interesting to note the number of women who 
will go to the polls and vote against the right of 


Edison’s forty thousand sheets of nickel paper | women to vote. 
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That was a great opportunity seized at Sac- 
ramento this week when, the proposed treaty 
with .Japan being discussed, Senator Caminetti 
managed to get a resolution reported containing 
five “whereases,” one “therefore,” and three “be 
it further resolved” clauses, not to speak of sev- 
eral other admonitory paragraphs all of a fulmi- 
nating nature but ending with this mild fizzle: 
“We have confidence in the national government, 
however, and we believe that Japan will keep its 
gentleman’s agreement.” Which again is provoc- 
ative of the conundrum, “Why is a legislature?” 


In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Iowa and Missouri, the pop- 
ulation increase in the last decade was less than 
ten per cent. From North Dakota west, omit- 
ting South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, Colo- 
rado and Texas, the increase in the west was 
more than fifty per cent. The western movement 
is gaining momentum. The time is not far dis- 
tant when the center of population will be 
Omaha or Denver. Of all this western section 
the garden part is Southern California and Ari- 
zona, whose population ultimately will exceed that 
of the entire country at present. ‘There is fruit- 
ful land enough in this section comfortably to 
house a hundred million people without crowd- 
ing. 


Possibly, Mr. Chesterton stumbles over his 
own fect in trying to poke fun at the Carnegie 
peace millions. He says that wars do not arise 
from hate, but from love, the love of the father- 
land chiefly. Then, why is it that the ones who 
own the fatherlands do not do the real fighting? 
Invariably, the fighting strength of the armies 
is composed of men who are homeless and pen- 
niless. It is up to Mr, Chesterton to explain that 
the five thousand people who own nearly all of 
England do so love their native land that they are 
nobly actuated to hire hundreds of thousands of 
landless men to go forth and slaughter hun- 
dreds of thousands of other landless men. And 
these armies of landless and homeless men do 
their work of human butchery not because they 
hate each other, but because the five thousand 
men who own the dear fatherland are filled with 
love for the fatherland. It reasons out so simply 
and so beautifully. War, then, flows from too 
much love and not from hate. Perhaps it will be 
better to spend part of the Carnegie millions in 
engendering hatreds. 


When Emma Goldman visits London the au- 
tomobile of Edward Carpenter is waiting for her. 
When she visits certain American cities the patrol 
wagon is the first vehicle placed at her service. 
Happily, Los Angeles always has been big enough 
for both the daring little woman and those who 
disagree with her. Now her picture and a three- 
page intelligent review of her latest book appears 
in February Current Literature, and many read- 
ers will learn, for the first time in their lives, 
that to the philosophic anarchist human life is 
the most sacred thing in the world. Outside the 
columns of the yellow press bomb-throwers are 
not anarchists, and anarchism as a philosophy 
stands, not for disorder, but for universal peace. 
Quoting Emma Goldman’s own words on the 
psychology of violence, one learns that “Anarch- 
ism, more than any other social theory, values 
human life above all other things. All anarchists 
agree with Tolstoy in this fundamental! truth: 
If the production of any commodity necessitates 
the sacrifice of human life, society should do 
without that commodity, but it cannot do without 
that life.’ Thoreau and Emerson, it will be re- 
called, had much the same “revolutionary” views 
on the sacredness of human life. They disap- 
proved the taking of human life even when to do 
so were profitable. Queer, what distorted views 
exist in regard to Emma Goldman. 


What is to be done with this withheld coal land? 
Nearly 82,000,000 acres have been withdrawn from 
entry. Now, just to withdraw coal land and hold 
it for posterity may be an excellent procedure— 
for the eastern coal barons. But the western 
citizen finds little in the scheme to commend it 
to his interest or his cormmon sense. How do we 
know that these unborn generations are going to 
use coal? Human history shows man to be an 
adaptable creature. He adapts himself to his 
environment and is rapidly learning to adapt his 
environment to his wishes. Even this considera- 
tion is aside from the mark. In Alaska alone there 
is coal enough to last the United States 5,000 
years. Why not legislate for the present a little 
in this coal question, that is to say, for the whole 
people in the present, and not merely for the 
eastern coal barons. Seriously, is not this con- 
servation of coal lands a scheme to keep up the 





price of coal? Who is benefiting by it? If the 
effort were to serve the whole people, then why 
are not the coal lands leased out on fair terms to 
the people, or why are they not developed by the 
government? Maybe this conservation scheme is 
all right, but it hardly looks so at present. It does 
not appear that the consumer is being benefited 
in any way, and surely not the producer, except 
the eastern coal producer. A government mo- 
nopoly can be just as dangerous and evil as a pri- 
vate monopoly. What the consumer wants is no 
monopoly. — 


Thirty years ago Henry George first delivered 
his message to the world on the same spot where 
only a few days ago the president of the Uni 
versity of California introduced Joseph Fels to 
a large audience of the faculty and students. 
Times change. At Berkeley, Hlenry George was 
not any too cordially received. Though such 
men as John Stuart Mills and Herbert Spencer 
had been attracted by his philosophy of the sin- 
gle tax, the Berkeley professors gave him such 
scant attention that he delivered only the first of 
a series of promised lectures on political econ- 
omy. A few days ago it was different. Joseph 
Fels was listened to by a large audience of thor- 
oughly interested students and professors with 
whom had gathered many of the leading men of 
the state. In his introductory remarks, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler said: “Henry George may 
have been visionary, and those who have accepted 
his doctrine of the single tax may be visionary, 
but this must be said: From the teachings of 
Henry George there flows a stream if idealism 
that seldom has been equaled. Wherever you 
find single taxers you will find men and women 
who are interested in what is going on in the 
world for reasons other than personal reward. 
They are earnestly seeking the good for its own 
sake, and for what they believe to be the good of 
the country. Their doctrine is simple, yet it is 
far-reaching. It is far-reaching because it is 
fundamental.” — 

Politeness is not a “formula” that you can keep 
in your pocket,” said F. Hopkinson Smith, the 
novelist, to the interviewer at Cincinnati. “It’s 
in the heart,” he added. Well, that is where ev- 
erything of worth must be, and if it is not there 
all the social and statutory laws of man cannot 
fill the void. If love is not in the heart, the mar- 
riage contract is a farce, or worse; and if it is 
there, the law adds nothing to its force. So with 
all the saving graces and qualities that contribute 
to human happiness. Only inasmuch as they 
spring from or find lodgment in the heart are 
they beneficent, and the force of a restrictive law 
never yet drove a lofty sentiment into a human 
heart. The most the law can do is to enforce the 
outward simulation of an inward grace, and this 
means hypocrisy. What the law usually does 
when it enforces a line of conduct with which 
the heart and mind of the individual are not in 
sympathy. is to fill the heart and mind with bit- 
terness and the conduct with deceit. Coercion in 
every possible way makes for human slavery and 
degradation. The path of human progress is edu- 
cation and the loosening of old chains. 


City builders who give no heed to Vancouver 
are missing a point. In a few years that city 
may eclipse San Francisco and Los Angeles in 
population. She knows how. She is growing 
now as no other city on this coast ever grew. 
Her natural location is exceedingly favorable, 
except that in winter the frost king rules her, but, 
heretofore, that has been no bar on city growth. 
The climate of Vancouver, upon the -whole, is 
better than that of New York city, and she is 
located with reference to the orient about as 
New York is to Europe. She has one other nat- 
ural advantage, aside from her natural maritime 
location, and that is her bracing climate which 
attracts the strong and the daring and those full 
of energy. Vancouver may yet become the great- 
est city on the Pacific coast, the New York of the 
Pacific. People and capital are leaving Seattle 
for Vancouver, or choosing the latter as they 
arrive from the east, because Vancouver does not 
tax either labor or industry. That is the whole 
secret of Vancouver's marvelous prosperity. She 
raises all her revenues on a land value tax. This 
makes the maximttm paradise for labor and in- 
dustry, both of which are encouraged as in no 
other city in America. Business and industry 
pay no taxes in Vancouver, and both are boom- 
ing at an unprecedented rate. {n plain English, 
the single tax has been adopted there, and con- 
sidering climate and location, Vancouver is now 
the most attractive city on the coast to capital 
seeking investment in productive activities. 





After the legislature has investigated the su- 
preme court it will be up to the latter to declare 
the proceedings of the former unconstitutional. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


HAT it is easy to ride a good horse to death 
is in effect the plaint of the merchants who 
have been asked to shut up shop next Satur- 
day afternoon that all may join the glad throng 
in celebrating San Francisco’s exposition victory 
and in paying tribute to the gallant delegates that 
won the fight at Washington. No sooner was the 
mayor's proclamation of a general holiday issued 
than the leading dry goods men, who have a lit- 
tle union of their own, made a courteous but firm 
rejoinder, explaining that great and glorious as 
has been the victory and noble the achievement 
of the delegates, thev could not afford a surfeit 
of holidays and must occasionally be open for 
business. They had celebrated the victory by 
closing their stores for the afternoon when the 
news of the vote in the house had been flashed 
across the continent; they had celebrated Lin- 
coln’s birthday last weel and Washington’s this 
week. February is a short month anyway, and 
rent and running expenses are as long as usual. 
Certainly, the merchants made out a strong case 
and there can be no just criticism of their de- 
cision. EES 
Presumably, the celebrations will cease when 
the last webs of congratulation have been spun 
and the glory fairly divided at the big banquet 
which is to be given next Monday night in honor 
of the victors, garlanded with wreaths of violets 
and jonquils. Then it will be high time to get to 
work. When the vexed choice of the director- 
general has been made and the still more vexed 
question of the site for the fair has been settled, 
everyone will breathe more freely. There is a 
prodigious amount of work to be done, and much 
that should be started immediately, but until these 
two consuming questions are disposed of, there 
can’t be much doing. 
* 





er 


From a popular vote which is being conducted 
by one of the dailies, it appears that three out of 
four citizens are in favor of the Golden Gate Park 
site. There are, however, excellent arguments 
against it. To tear up a large portion of San 
Francisco’s great playground and beauty spot 
for four years and to leave it in debris for a long 
time afterward does not appear to be the height 
of municipal wisdom. especially when a number 
of other equally advantageous sites are offered. 
There is also a strong sentiment that the direct- 
ors will be missing a matchless opportunity if 
they neglect to use one of the available sites next 
to the waterfront and thereby make the bay a dis- 
tinctive feature of the exposition. 

* ok Ox 


San Francisco’s bar association should be a 
strong and influential body. And yet it continues 
to render itself extraordinarily ineffective. Only 
two months ago a special committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate the congestion of litigation in 
the superior courts. The committee’s report was 
a masterly effort; the bar was criticized as well 
as the bench and a number of specific remedies 
was proposed for more expeditious disposal of 
cases. Among other valuable suggestions it was 
pointed out that while several of the twelve 
judges were overworked, there were others who 
were loafing on the job and refused to accept 
their fair share of the toil. With this notorious 
fact established and in view of the constitutional! 
amendiment adopted by the people last Novem- 
ber, which provided that judges from other coun- 
ties might at any time be called in to relieve the 
congestion on the calendar, the committee unan- 
imously declared against the proposed increase 
of four judges. ‘The report was adopted by the 
association. eae ect 

Meanwhile, however, a bill providing for the 
maintenance of four superfluous judges has 
passed the legislature and awaits the signature 
or veto of the governor. Meanwhile, also, the 
supervisors of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco have protested against the unnecessary 
burden. But last week the bar association by a 
four-to-one vote reversed itself. A special meet- 
ing was called by prospective candidates for the 
bench, who appear to include about half the 
members of the bar, and it evidently was not 
necessary to pack the meeting. Thus, the bar 
association, which only two months ago declared 
decisively against the proposed increase to the 
bench, now finds itself strongly in favor of the 
increase. The bar association’s eleventh-hour 
telegrams to the governor evidently did not in- 
fluence him. The temptation to name one-fourth 
of San Francisco’s stiperior bench at one fell 
swoop must have been strong to an executive 
who in seven weeks has developed as great a 
hunger for appointive power as-is his passion for 
“kicking out,” but to Governor Johnson’s credit 
he thrust it aside and vetoed the bill. 

San Francisco, February 21, 1911. pees 
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Province and Tendency of the Daily Newspaper-—®y s.1. c. 


[Paper Read Before the Sunset Club, Los Angeles, Friday Evening, February 24, 1911.] 





chairman of the program committee did not 

assign me the puzzling topic of presenting a 
paper on the province of the daily newspaper of 
Los Angeles, for on many occasions I have found 
myself wondering why they were, individually 
and collectively, so unlike the daily papers of my 
pre-Los Angelan newspaper experience. With 
one proprietor imbued with an overpowering po- 
litical ambition, a second obsessed by an over- 
weening vanity, a third convinced that having 
achieved great riches his mission is to reform 
the commonwealth, and a fourth attaining to the 
millionaire class by catering to servant girls and 
union labor, bully-ragging capital, naturally, the 
columns of the dailies they control reflect a 
strange medley of opinions. Personal organs, 
rather than broad, unbiased newspapers, fair and 
impartial to all, have I been repeatedly impelied 
to designate our local representatives of the 
Fourth Estate. 

Just what is the province of the daily paper? 
To print the news, to tell the truth, without fear 
or favor, I hear an enthusiast exclaim. Yes, that 
is a popular delusion. When the New York Ev- 
ening Post made its initial appearance November 
16, 1801, in its salutatory it was stated that the 
design of the publishers was to diffuse among the 
people correct information on all interesting sub- 
Jects, to inculcate just principles in religion, 
morals and politics; and to cultivate a taste for 
sound literature. Certainly, a lofty aspiration 
and a worthy ambition. There have been times 
when the Post has degenerated to a common 
scold; but in the century and a decade in which 
that excellent newspaper has had continuous 
publication, for at least ninety per cent of its life 
it has more than approximated its purpose as 
expressed in its original prospectus. 

Trashy topics have rarely found place in its 
well-edited columns; great care is taken to print 
what is authentic and equal pains exhibited in ex- 
cluding from its pages what were better left un- 
noted, but which one usually finds on the front 
page, under a scare head, in its less-particular 
contemporaries. As a result, of course, its circu- 
lation, while of the first class, is limited. It is 
not a newspaper for the hoi polloi. In politics 
it is usually protestant, exclaiming against the 
weaknesses and foibles of the dominant party, 
hence, a stimulator of ethical uplift. Always, it 
has maintained a high literary standard. 

While I am a great admirer of the New York 
Post, I think it takes itself a little too seriously 
to be really popular. Profound respect it com- 
mands, undoubtedly, but if it would inject a little 
more subtle humor into its editorial disquisitions 
and laugh a little at itself, it would be as near 
perfection as an evening newspaper can hope to 
get in this commercial age. 

This latter addiction, the quality of raillery, 
combined with keen wit, was what gave an attic 
flavor to the New York Sun’s editorial page. 
Dana’s paper was justly feared for its barb-like 
shafts, which were shot regardless of the target. 
Not nearly so conscientious as the Post, it was 
by no means so highly regarded, but it command- 
ed attention by reason of its pungency, its well- 
written English, its tersely-told news. Often un- 
scrupulous in its methods, however, and relent- 
less in its retaliatory pursuit of one who went 
counter to its pet projects, the Sun was more of 
a personal organ than a great newspaper has a 
right to be. I refer more particularly to the 
Sun, as it shone under the editorial control of the 
late Charles A. Dana, hence the past tense em- 
ployed. 

Perhaps the best all-around daily newspaper in 
the country, having the widest purview, whose 
catholic tastes are at once a marvel and a joy to 
the discerning, is the Springfield Republican, 
founded by Samuel Bowles, in one corner of 
Massachusetts, yet from whose provincial place 
of publication has issued for a number of decades 
a newspaper of national influence and impor- 
tance. No unsightly, flaring headlines disfigure 
this sheet; no atrocious drawings, masquerading 
as art, obtrude in its columns. Like the esteemed 
Kansas City Star, it finds a single-column head 
large enough to surmount its news story and by 
denying itself superlatives, by confining itself to 
conservative statements, susceptible of ready 
proof, it has won the esteem and confidence of a 
nation-wide constituency. 

I have purposely named these several dailies, 
because each is in a class of its own and the best 
of its type. Their province is clearly defined, to 


Ie is a lucky circumstance that the esteemed 











be admired, feared, respected and enjoyed ac- 
cording to the reader’s tastes or predilections. 
When I recall the respective merits of these met- 
ropolitan newspapers, and realize how the best 
that ts in all of them might be blended in a great 
daily that Los Angeles would hail with acclaim, 
I wonder if the time will ever arrive when so 
distinguished a newspaper will have its habitat 
here. 

I have deplored as, doubtless, many of you have 
likewise, the tendency of the modern newspaper 
to bulk rather than to brains—quantity to quality. 
I confess J shy at the sixty, eighty and one hun- 
dred pages of assorted literature hurled at us by 
the down-to-date Sabbath day publication. The 
art pictures, in fearful color combinations, the 
comic supplements that beguile young Sir Hope- 
ful, the wordy columns of sporting lingo, the 
added automobile buncombe, the remarkable dis- 
cussion on human diseases that no longer shocks 
the callous and is so highly esteemed by the 
credulous. All these, and much more of a simi- 
larly entertaining and elevating nature, together 
with pages and double pages of hyperbolic an- 
nouncements by the real moulders of public senti- 
ments, to whom the publishers make low obei- 
sance and obligingly suppress all news having a 
tendency to annoy them! 

I fervently believe there is coming, and that 
soon, a reaction from the blanket sheet and a re- 


turn to the quality that will ensue with fewer | 


pages. The publisher can make just as good 
profit on a smaller advertisement if he raises the 
rate, and his readers will be immeasurably bene- 
fited. Twelve years ago I undertook to establish 
a tabloid newspaper in Chicago. For an entire 
month I changed the form of the evening daily 
entrusted to my charge and issued it as a slightly 
enlarged magazine. But, alas, while the reading 
public took kindly to the innovation, the all- 
powerful advertiser shied at it, and as a result I 
was compelled to return to the conventional 
make-up, a sadder and greatly disappointed ed- 
itor. Perhaps the change was too radical. It 
doesn’t pay to be too original; the conservatives 
among us deprecate startling departures from 
custom. My old mentor in the profession, heaven 
rest his soul, was a crank on condensation. He 
used to say that the biggest story in the world 
wasnt worth to exceed a column of space, and 
in this day and age, with the maximum of de- 
mand in the minimum of time, I know he is 
right. It is easy enough to pile up adjectives and 
become diffusive; the real art lies in telling your 
story in compact form, with not a superfluous 
word, yet with none of the essentials missing. 
The ideal newspaper of which IT occasionally 
dream, will employ a force of brilliant desk men 
whose duty it shali be to reduce the verbosity of 
reporters to the point of perfected compression. 
Such a daily need never exceed twelve pages. It 
will be edited and printed for a discriminating 
constituency that shall rise up and called the pub- 
lisher blessed, and, incidentally, make his for- 
tune. Gentlemen, I pause for an angel to step 
forward to join in such an enterprise. 


Tt is a pity that the editor man, per se, whose 


untramimelled convictions were once the glory of | 


the Fourth Estate, expressed as they were by 
such giants of personal journalism as Greeley, 


Prentice, Raymond, Hurlbert, Dana, Forney, the 


elder Bennett, Medill, McCullagh and Sam 
Bowles, no longer is regnant. Of this once glo- 
rious array of trenchant writers Henry Watter- 
son of the Louisville Courier-Journal alone re- 
mains to call a spade a spade and to express the 
policy of his paper as he fashions it. The in- 
dependent editor, alas, is as extinct as the dodo. 
His successor is a muzzled hired man, merely, 
reflecting not his own convictions, but the whims 
of the millionaire owner, or the dictates of the 
corporation that controls the paper’s utterances. 
The counting house has superseded the editor. 


| The glory of his calling has departed. The daily 


paper has become commercialized; it is a business 
enterprise, if you please, established primarily 
to earn dividends. There is no such thing as the 
recognition of a sacred duty to the public. 
Tommyrot! is what the modern publisher would 
designate that high-minded sentiment. An intel- 
lectual personality in the editorial chair is not 
so much required as ingenuity in uncovering a 
salacious story or laying bare a horrible crime. 
Literary merit is a secondary consideration. 
Having lost the spirit of independent utter- 
atice from the daily press the public must learn 
to look for it elsewhere and it is beginning to 








discover that a few earnest, conscientious, un- 
trammelled editors still remain to the profession. 
I have in mind one such in New York, another 
in Chicago, a third in St. Louis, a fourth in Wis- 
consin, a fifth in Minneapolis, and others strung 
out across the continent in Omaha, Lincoln, Salt 
Lake—on to the Pacific coast, where, from Se- 
attle down to San Diego, half a dozen more clear- 
thinking, honest editors are vying with their 
brethren to the eastward in the effort to place 
before their readers the untainted expressions, 
the fearless convictions that shall reveal the truth 
as they find it and not as the subsidized daily of- 
ten presents it. 

I am not a pessimist, thank God! The public 
is learning to do its own thinking and is becom- 
ing so nicely discriminating that it is not so 
easily imposed upon as of yore. With the con- 
tinued educational growth of the average news- 
paper reader a change to different standards than 
now obtain is certain. The editor with a con- 
science and with the right of frce utterance may 
yet come into his own, and when that day ar- 
rives the Fourth Estate will enjoy the confidence 
of the public to an extent never before attained. 
Today, the newspaper is read for the news and 
for the amusement of the masses. I believe it 
has a higher mission. It is in many households 
the only form of literature that enters. Think of 
the tremendous responsibility that entails! Is it 
not, then, to be regarded as more than a mere 
money-grabber, far more than a vehicle of per- 
suasion for a special-privilege-seeking corpora- 
tion, an organ for the venting of persona! spite 
and spleen, a medium to cater to the egotism and 
vanity of a degenerate, or a plaything of the 
nouveau riche to gain a footing in society who, 
otherwise, would remain a terra incognita to the 
tribe. 

As a youngster I thrilled at the news of Stan- 
ley finding Livingstone in Africa and as an ama- 
teur newspaper publisher—l was then thirteen-— 
I was proud of the part that the elder Bennett 
played in this newspaper feat, for, as you all 
know, Stanley—whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing personally—was sent out by the New 
York Herald to find and succor the African mis- 
sionary-explorer. I always liked the absence of 
bluster and blow in connection with that big en- 
terprise. We have seen many newspaper stunts 
done since then, but always with an eye single 
to the commercial value of the act. In the main, 
they have been of trivial importance at best, a 
sort of new toy to please the older children to 
whom the newspaper caters. 


You see the modern daily bases its success on 
circulation. Get that first, anyway possible, so 
long as it is obtained, and then the problem is to 
entertain the multitude so as to reduce the losses 
in readers to a minimum. Of course, the sub- 
scription rate is low—on the big metropolitan 
dailies, at least-—-but as the profits are derived 
from the advertising columns, the publisher is 
willing to make a small sacrifice for the sake of 
the larger gain. But in catering to so varied 9a 
class of readers, he must necessarily write down 
or “print” down to the average. In consequence, 
the tone of the paper recedes as the circulation 
increases. When legitimate news 1s scarce, the 
resort to “faking” is inevitable, since the city 
editor, to hald his job, must keep up a lively sem- 
blance of news, which means news distortion. 
Then, as my friend Weber of Chicago has point- 
ed out in his crisp comments on Professor Mun- 
sterberg’s article in McClure’s, the reporter be- 
comes a victim of the system. He must get cer- 
tain interviews desired or his value will depreci- 
ate. Repulsed by the intended victim, he em- 
ploys his ingenuity, hunts up old publications, 
printed books, anything bearing on the subject 
matter wanted and by interpolating clever inter- 
rogations, “fakes” a “human interest” story. 

Mr. Weber asserts—and I unqualifedly agree 
with him—that the deterioration of the newspa- 
per is mainly due to this human interest mat- 
ter, which is intended to play upon the emotions 
rather than appeal to the sober senses. He 
quotes Arthur Brisbane, Mr. Hearst’s leading 
faker writer, who, in a recent public address, said: 
“We lead in Chicago. We lead in every city 
where we publish newspapers. That is because 
we please the people; we study their tastes and 
desires and give them what they want.” 

_ To which Mr. Weber fittingly retorts: “This 
is the same argument that the cocaine seller, the 
brothel keeper and every other caterer to the in- 
firmities of humanity makes,” It is the chief fault 
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of the yellow journal; it gives not what it is the 
province of a self-respecting newspaper to print, 
but what the caterer to the foibles and follies of 
the rabble finds it is profitable to give, Is it sur- 
prising that the standards of journalism have 
been lowered, due to such pernicious practices? 
That the confidence of thinking, self-respecting 
people in the daily paper has been undermined 
because of these debasing influences? 

However, lest you think I am wholly a pessi- 
mist in the tendencies of the modern daily, let 
me say a word in favor of the so-called “news- 
paper English,’ which with many is used as a 
term of reproach, a covert sneer by alleged lit- 
terateurs who never knew the joy of reporting a 
good fire or filling their columns with a first- 
class murder story. With such “newspaper 
English” is a synonym for careless diction, bun- 
gling sentences, distorted facts, irresponsible ut- 
terances. 

Is this a true bill? Is it a fair indictment? 
From the depths of my soul, no! It may have 
been two decades ago, when the term “newspa- 
per reporter” conjured up in the mind of the lay- 
man a vision of a tipsy bohemian, whose clothes 
were seedy, whose eyes were bleary, whose self 
respect was nil, who lived from hand-to-mouth 
and who was a sort of journalistic Ishmaelite. 
Such a fellow naturally produced slipshod writ- 
ing and his editor, who tolerated the genus on his 
staff quite as naturally allowed the sloppy Eng- 
lish to get into type without questioning, with- 
out editing, without caring. 

That day and that way of editing a newspaper 
are forever past. The drunken reporter is a 
rare bird on the modern daily; as soon as he de- 
velops this propensity he is promptly dropped 
by the conscientious managing editor who can- 
not afford to handicap the property in his charge, 
by employing a chronic tippler. The risk is too 
great. In like manner a certain standard of writ- 
ing is now demanded in every self-respecting 
newspaper office; if the reporter, after a fair trial, 
continues to fall below the requirements, his 
days are numbered; his desk must be vacated for 
a better man. 

There are exceptions to this rule. I have in 
mind a newspaper reporter, whose grammar is 
atrocious, but whose faculty for getting news 1s 
marvelous, and whose accuracy in covering a big 
assignment a delight. For his kind there is the 
painstaking, erudite copyreader, whose duty it is 
to lick that reporter's graphic but ungrammatical 
sentences into good English; and what a joyous 
combination is the result! Accurate as to facts, 
breezy in style, having humor or feeling as the 
subject demands; terse, smooth, but not too 
highly polished; in short a model bit of writing— 
a literary product. It is hopeless to attempt to 
cure this particular reporter of his short-comings 
—he wouid have driven the lamented Larry God- 
kin into the insane asylum—but his natural news- 
paper proclivities in a large measure atone for 
his defects and the “polisher” on the desk does 
the rest. 


Personally, J] like a clean bit of writing, and | 
suppose I am inclined to be exacting in my de- 
mands on my staff. But I am encouraged in my 
ways by a firm belief that the editor owes a duty 
not only to the reading public but to the young 
men who chance to be attached to the paper en- 
trusted to his care. To allow slovenly writing to 
go unrebuked is a crime to the perpetrator; just 
as much of a crime as it would be if parents per- 
mitted their children to go unchecked of wrong- 
doing or unenlightened when they err through 
ignorance. 

There should be a verbal deadline in every ed- 
itorial office, an “index expurgatorius,” notifying 
the staff of words or phrases interdicted as being 
inelegant, incorrect, faulty in style or otherwise 
censurable. Of course, in this list the editor may 
include certain phrases not strictly offensive to 
ordinary eyes and ears, but what he may regard 
as conducive to slovenliness in style. 

Tor example, I know one editor who frowns 
upon employing the definite article in beginning 
a paragraph and who positively prohibits its use 
in the opening sentence of a story. His argument 
is sound: He knows by long experience how 
easy it is for a reporter to slip into ruts. Use 
of the definite article as a starter, nine times in 
ten, is a lazy man’s crutch, and tends to emascu- 
lation of what is to follow. By the interdiction 
of its aid, the reporter is forced to be original, to 
find a phrase that bites without being abrupt; in- 
sistence on this rule is an excellent training for 
the man inclined to careless diction or perfunc- 
tory writing. This is the main intent of the 
editor. He does not advocate arbitrary excision 
of the article; that would be crude work. It is a 
rearrangement of sentence he demands which 
avoids the necessity of its use. 

IT contend that no matt®r how pushed for time 





the reporter may be in preparing his copy, if he 
have the right training, if his editor has done his 
full duty by his staff, there will be no necessity 
for apologizing for the crudeness of the diction 
employed in transcribing the rush assignment. 
It is just as easy to write correctly as vice versa, 
if one’s habits are properly formed. ‘True, the 
types may misspell words, and bungle sentences 
occasionally in the rush of closing a form, where 
corrections are not attempted, but they are not 
chargeable to the reporter, His responsibility 
ends when he turns in his copy and it passes the 
desk. 


One does not look for the careful, polished dic- 
tion in his daily newspaper that he demands in 
his favorite essayist; that is not to be expected. 
But he has the right to find well-constructed, 
even picturesque sentences, avoidance of redund- 
ances, absence of such crudities as “couple” when 
“two” days are meant—you can’t couple days, 
they follow in natural sequence, one after the 
other—and the still worse solecism of referring 
to “widow ladies,” as was done in a contemporary 
newspaper not a hundred miles from Los An- 
geles. 

I like plain, Anglo-Saxon words; the shorter 
and simpler they are the better. Big-sounding, 
sonorous phrases are a delusion and a snare. 
There is a proneness in certain reporters to over- 
work and misapply big words, apparently for the 
love of seeing them in print. Take the word “in- 
auguration,” for example. When used in con- 
junction with the administering of the oath of 
office to a President of the United States it is in 
excellent taste; or its fitness when applied to the 
beginning of a great reform movement, national 
in character, is not to be questioned. The ab- 
surdity of employing it in minor occasions I saw 
exempiified in a startling manner not long since 
when a newspaper north of the Tehachapi actu- 
ally told of the “inauguration of a new beer hall 
and cafe’ that had opened its doors for business. 

Good copyreaders are important adjuncts of 
a newspaper. ‘Their trained eyes catch and their 
deft pencils expunge bald errors which, if passed 
unchallenged, would expose the paper to un- 
pleasant criticism and if persisted in lower its 
tone and standard. A careful desk editor is a 
boon to a newspaper; once imbued with the pol- 
icy of the publication, having a comprehensive 
knowledge of the exactions of its editor, this val- 
table assistant is the means of giving his chief 
many a pleasant hour in contemplating the daily 
product, which might be gall and wormwood if 
all the errors caught by the copyreader had gone 
in undetected. 


It is not disputed that news in a newspaper is a | 


great desideratum. But hand in hand with the 
printing of the daily happenings of the world, of 
interest to the public, should be a due regard for 
the manner in which the news is recorded. 1 
don’t want a paper to be too serious in its tone, 
nor yet too flippant; 1 like a cheerful outlook, a 

half whimsical] attitude that shall save the paper 
from becoming too lachrymose when the bottom 
is dropping out of Wall street, too bellicose when 
a foreign power is treading on the tail of Uncle 
Sam’s coat or too pert when matiers ot local in- 
terest to the community are tinder discussion. 


This tone, this guiding of the paper’s point of 
view lies wholly with the editor. To insure that 
uniformity of treatment so essential in a well- 
conducted daily, he must keep in close touch with 
his subordinates and through his managing editor 
and city editor so direct the policy that from 
the latest-joined cub reporter up all shall take 
their cue from the responsible chief. In 
way a pleasing unity of action is likely to result. 

While well-bred tradition regards the editorial 
page as the brains of the paper, it is equally im- 
portant to bear in mind that the reporter is its 
eye. If he prove to be afflicted with ingrained 
astigmatism, warped news columns will result 
which in turn will mislead the editor, whose com- 
ments are based on what are supposed to be plain 
statements of facts. An unbiased, plastic mind, 
a calm, judicial temperament and a clear eye are 
excellent attributes in one whose business is re- 
porting for a newspaper. 

This leads me to observe that a prejudiced 
editor, a man intolerant of the opinions of others, 
having a notion that he has the right to use his 
power to abuse his fellow is a dangerous per- 
son in a community; not only to the public, but 
to the young men of the staff. Instead of insist- 
ing that they turn in uncolored, unbiased reports, 
they are instructed to lean this way or that way 
in preparing their copy for publication, with the 
result that the public is deceived. It gets, not the 
actual facts, but the facts as they are reflected 
through the colored glasses of the editor. This 
is a dangerous schooling for the young reporter, 
in addition to being an outrage on the public, 
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In the end—it may take years—but, eventually, 
such a policy will react on the paper. 

I am convinced that in spite .f many deplor- 
able circumstances, the tone of the twentieth cen- 
tury daily is a vast improvement on that of the 
preceding generation. Compare the diction in 
use today in a newspaper of metropolitan preten- 
sions with the reportorial flow in vogue thirty 
years ago. I am free to assert it is simpler, purer, 
more direct, less dogmatic, less dictatorial. Why? 
Because in that time the newspaper business has 
recruited thousands of college-bred, cultured, re- 
fined young men who have deliberately chosen 
this branch of endeavor for their life work. It 
does not require Mr. Pulitzer"s promised col- 
lege of journalism to rank the newspaperman as 
a member of one of the intellectual professions. 

Formerly the lawyers, the clergymen and the 
doctors were regarded as embodying all there 
was of the intellectual occupation. Society has 
broadened its viewpoint in the last ten years. It 
has noted the breadth of vision marking the suc- 
cessful journalist; it knows there is little oppor- 
tunity these days for an ignoramus to succeed in 
this exacting profession. His education must be 
extensive; college-bred, if possible, but failing 
that a man of catholic tastes, of keen perceptions, 
qualified to discuss all subjects and without bias. 
The good journalist must be an all-around man, 
not a specialist in any one line, as is the prevail- 
ing tendency in other professions. 

This is why the newspaper English of today is 
so greatly improved, why it will continue to im- 
prove with out or without Mr. Pulitzer’s aid. 
Horace Greeley was wont to say the real news- 
paperman was.the boy who slept on newspapers 
and ate ink. I wonder what he would think of 
the proposed school for the propagation of news- 
papermen? I am inclined to agree with that 
other nestor of the press, Charles A. Dana, who 
declared that a college education was an excel- 
lent preliminary, but when you begin to prac- 
tice the profession of a newspaper man, then is 
the best time to begin to learn it. 

What is required more than anything else in 
the man entering the professiun is a thorough 
knowledge of the English language. It is justly 
regarded as the corner stone of the education he 
strives to attain, and he should toil early and late 
© gain a clear, terse style, added to which there 
should be a fine discrimination in the choice of 
words used, for expressing his meaning. But 
perhaps you will think 1 am demanding too much. 

I have hardly begun to touch on the subject I 
have so much at heart. There ‘are innumerable 
questions I should like to discuss with you, did 
he time perimit, but T must leave you with these 
few suggestive thoughts, knowing that I have all 
too inadequately treated a topic that is practical- 
y inexhaustible in its ramifying points of in- 
terest. 





Inglewood’s Progressive Egg Colony 

Eggs is eggs, announced a philosophic soul 
years ago, excepting when they arrive dangerously 
close to the chicken stage. I am led to this 
quotation by receiving from an esteemed reader 
of The Graphic a certificate of character issued 
by the Inglewood Poultry Colony, which ac- 
companied a recent purchase. "The blue slip of 
printed paper reads as follows: 


These are all new-laid Eggs from 
healthy hens and were gathered and 
packed at the Inglewood Poultry Colony 

Manet, S104 alehiz) 
[date stamped in on blank line with red ink] 
The hens which produced these eggs were 
all in first-class condition, and have been 
fed on selected foods, strictly in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the United 
States Experiment Station at Orono, 
Maine, and are kept in clean, well-ventilat- 
ed houses, perfect sanitation being never 
lost sight of. These eggs have never 
been in storage and are guaranteed to be 
strictly fresh and healthy, and are recom- 
* mended for invalids, children, and particu- 
* larly to those persons who, although en- 
* joying the best of health, fully appreciate 
* the flavor of a clean, fresh-laid egg. 
* 
* 
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Nothing stale about these eggs. Dropped eleven 
months ahead of the calendar, they are of course 
preternaturally fresh. J] always knew that In- 
glewood was a progressive suburb. 





While the paws of the Russian bear may pull 
many chestnuts out of the Tartar camp fires on 
the steppes of Mongolia, the little yellow man, 
eventually will do the eating of ’em. 
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Lifted “Laughter” Poem 

In The Graphic of December 24, 1910, ap- 
peared an original poem entitled “T,aughter,” 
contributed by Miss Clara M. Greening of this 
city. I was gratified to note evidence of appre 
ciation by the Times of the beautiful poetic 
thought contained in the verses by seeing it re- 
printed on the editorial page of that literary ex- 
ponent Thursday of this week, without crediting 
either Miss Greening or The Graphic. 


Force Parker’s Record Dressing Time 

When the alarm of fire was sounded in the 
Athletic Club, Thursday noon, or soon after, 
there were a score and more of the members in 
undress, taking their physical exercise. “All I 
had on at the time,” said Force Parker, “was a 
pair of green tights and a coat of perspiration.” 
And his fellow members say that Force did not 
stop to remove either, but piled on his street 
clothes in the best record time known to the 
club. 


Query as to “Padrone” 

I have been asked by an anxious inquirer to 
explain why the Times referred recently to Gen- 
eral Otis as the “padrone,”’ in printing an ac- 
count of a birthday anniversary party at the 
“Bivouac.” “As I understand it,” writes my cor- 
respondent, “‘padrone,’ as we are accustomed to 
use it in this country, is a term of opprobrium, 
meaning more particularly one who imports and 
exploits child labor. As I right?” Unquestion- 
ably, but there is another meaning, viz., patron 
or master. To employ it, however, is stilted and 
savors of affectation, but since every article in 
the Times treating of the chief owner must re- 
ecive his official sanction before printing, it is 
fair to assyme that “padrone” is authorized. If 
it pleases the master of the Bivouac why should 
the groundling carp? 


Broke the Law By Proxy 

Justice Harry Rose had a taste of the law this 
week which he has aciministered so many times 
himself to others. At least, he had it by proxy. 
Mrs. Rose was being piloted by the chauffeur up 
Grand avenue hill at a twenty-four-mile-an-hour 
clip—twelve miles in excess of the speed limit— 
when an officer intervened and the chauffeur was 
invited to visit the justice shop. City Prosecutor 
Irederickson imposed the usual fine for a first 
offense, which Mrs. Rese paid, to the disgust of 
her husband, who had previously cautioned his 
driver that any time he exceeded the speed limit, 
when the judge was nt along, the penalty would 
have to be met personally. “If I allow the law to 
be broken, I should suffer for it,” remarked 
Harry, “but Ill be hanged if I will break the 
law by proxy and pay for the assessment be- 
sides.” 


What President Lovett May Unfold 

Los Angeles is awaiting with keen expectancy 
the arrival of President Lovett of the Harri- 
ran lines, whose expected advent has been de- 
layed since Wednesday. That the successor to 
Mr. Harriman is strongly imbued with the known 
policies of his predecessor may be gathered from 
the recent statement by him in which, referring 
to the plans for vast expenditures announced 
by the Southern Pacific, he said: “We are sure 
the country needs our railroads and all these fa- 
cilities we are going to provide more than it 
needs anything else, and we believe that in the 
long run the people are going to treat railroad 
investments just as they treat all other invest- 
ments for the development of that section. They 
cannot afford anything else. Tf we wait until 
all difficulties are out of the way we shall prob- 
ably find our lines falling behind instead of doing 
their share in the development of the growing 
country in which they are situated. We have 
kept abreast thus far, and we intend to continue 
that policy as long as we can, regardless of tem- 
porary disturbances of any kind.” That Los An- 
geles is to share in this proposed outlay by the 
acqtisition of a new passenger station to replace 














the archaic Arcade depot, and by the building of 
subways to shorten the route to the sea on the 
Los Angeies-Pacific lines is believed to be in- 
cluded in the good news that Mr. Lovett will 
unfold while in the city. 


General Chaffee for Mayor 

I hope it is true that General Chaffee has ten- 
tatively agreed to make the campaign for mayor. 
I note that Uncle George Alexander has been 
indorsed by the Municipal League, just as ex- 
pected, but excellent makeshift as he has proved, 
1 think the community is entitled to have an ex- 
ecutive of broader purview in the chair, 


Dinner to Former Vice President Fairbanks 

As a tribute to former Vice President Charles 
W. Fairbanks, whose affiliation with Methodism 
is well known, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia will give a dinner in his honor next Fri- 
day evening at 7 o’clock, at the University Club, 
when the distinguished Indianan will be the 
guest of honor and chief speaker. As Mr. Fair- 
banks is an interesting talker it is bound to prove 
an enjoyable occasion. 
Chamber of Commerce Annual Banquet 

That was an interesting evening Wednesday 
at the Chamber of Commerce banquet with the 
picturesque and forceful retiring president, Joe 
Scott, hitting out from the shoulder, and the ear- 
nest, polished, incoming executive, James Slau- 
son, formally assuming his duties. As usual, 
Joe’s oratory stirred his hearers to enthusiasm 
especially in his references to industrial freedom 
and municipal control of the harbor, wherein he 
took occasion to give wholesome advice to San 
Francisco and that portion of the legislature bent 
on handicapping our efforts. When “Jim” Slau- 
son rose to speak 1] could not help recalling a 
time, eight or nine years ago, when his good 
father stood up to perform a similar duty—ac- 
cept the responsibilities of the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commerce at a Washington Birth- 
day celebration. Doubtless, there were many 
present Wednesday whose minds reverted to that 
previous occasion and mentally complimented 
the son of his father on the excellent impression 
he made. Willis Booth told of his recent experi- 
ences in the Orient, wisely curtailing his re- 
marks owing to the lateness of the hour. Alto- 
gether, it was a most successful gathering, re- 
flecting great credit on the banquet committee. 


Proof of the Pudding 

Readers of The Graphic will recall the predic- 
tion made in these columns soon after the gen- 
eral election last November, to the effect that, 
regardless of contrary reports, the new state ad- 
ministration would not be severe upon the liquor 
elements. I further stated at the time that Gov- 
ernor Johnson and his advisers had entered into 
a hard and fast alliance wtih specific labor leaders 
in San Francisco and Oakland, by the terms of 
which there was to be a give-and-take policy pur- 
sued in certain matters. What 1 then printed was 
substantiated this week when what is known as 
the Wylie local option bill, demanded by the 
church-going element in the state, was refused 
final passage in Sacramento. Other legislation 
pending will show that I was right in regard to 
the labor alliance as well as the liquor affiliation. 


Oil and Coal Lands Gossip 


Congressman S$. C, Smith of Bakersfield and 
Senator Frank Flint have written to constituents 
this week that so far as the present session of 
congress is concerned there will be no action 
taken in regard to Alaska coal lands. As Smith 
is a member of the house committee on public 
lands his statement may be accepted as official. 
The news will prove a disappointment to several 
persons in Los Angeles who have been carrying 
coal claims for several years. Also, it is fairly 
certain that the Smith oil location act, just as it 
passed the house, will be put through the senate 
before March 4, and will secure executive ap- 
proval as soon as it reaches the President. 


Standard Hungrily Eyes Union Oil 

With the Union Oil Company established in 
the new Earl building projected at Seventh and 
Spring streets, the financial influence of the mil- 
lionaire owner of the Express with the Lyman 
Stewart camp appears to be increasing. Of late, 
it has been rumored, both here and elsewhere, 
that the Standard Oil interests are making a de- 
termined set for control of Union. Union, it 
seems, is hard put to it at times to finance the 
large demands necessary in its operations. Ac- 
cording to gossip, it has been E. T. Earl who has 
stood by Lyman J. Stewart recently, when the 
latter has been inclined to show signs of distress. 
Union is owned by Union Provident, a holding 





corporation controlled by Stewart influences and 
organized for the express purpose of keeping the 
property from falling into the Rockefeller 
clutches. In {nancial circles here the struggle 
that is said to be in progress is being watched 
with profound ‘nterest. 


My Prediction is Verified 

From Washington comes a report that William 
Randolph Hearst again is to be an active aspirant 
for the presidency, and in the next campaign will 
seek the Democratic nomination. The proprietor 
of the Los Angeles Examiner has made his peace 
with the majority of the national democratic 
leaders, and with the presumed elimination of 
William J. Bryan from consideration, he expects 
that it will be an easy matter for him to control 
party conditions in 1912. His first step in that 
direction is to be taken in California, whose dele- 
gate is to be massed in his favor. Mr. Hearst, 
who has taken on wisdom with experience, is said 
to have won over Champ Clark, prospective 
speaker of the next house of representatives, to 
his following. William Randolph gave a musical 
in New York a few nights ago, at which Champ 
Clark was the guest of honor and at which there 
were present several of the prominent social lead- 
ers of the metropolis. One of the attractions 
was a team of high-priced vaudeville players. 1 
believe that Guy B. Barham alone among Los 
Angelans had an invitation to the affair, but ow- 
ing to a previous engagement he was unable to 
attend. 


Picturesque Character Gone 

Albert McFarland, who passed away this week, 
had been a resident of Los Angeles since 1885. 
He was eighty-seven years old and his connection 
with the Times was inseparable with the growth 
of that journal. Mr. McFarland felt the loss of 
the Times’ plant heavily and perceptibly drooped 
following that tragedy. He was a native of Ohio 
and was highly regarded here. 


Senator-Elect Works at Washington 

United States Senator John D. Works is in 
Washington, getting acquainted with his new 
duties, which he will assume March 4. He is be- 
ing piloted by Frank P. Flint, who will leave the 
national capital for home the day before con- 
gress adjourns, March 3, Judge Works apparent- 
ly lost no time in putting the continent between 
him and California after he had written his now 
celebrated letter, in which he repudiated the re- 
call for the judiciary. JI understand that Senator 
Flint took early occasion to turn his successor 
over to Senator La Follette. The judge seems 
to have created a favorable impression with the 
progressives of the upper house in the national 
capital. Barring an extra session of congress, 
the new California senator will be back in Los 
Angeles in April. 
No Setback Here 

In the final revision of the census figures as 
they apply to Pacific coast cities, Los Angeles, 
alone, of the important communities retains the 
total accorded to us in the first instance. San 
Francisco has lost several thousand population, 
as also have Seattle, Portland and Spokane. We 
are not only the second city on the coast, but the 
fact that San Francisco is barely a hundred thou- 
sand ahead of us, while Seattle, our next com- 
petitor, is about the same distance behind us, 
places Los Angeles in a position that will reflect 
glory on her in school geographies for the next 
ten years. 
Col. Lambert’s Purchase 

Col. John Lambert, of Joliet and Chicago, who 
with John W. Gates accumulated a big fortune 
in the steel business, has decided to make South- 
ern California his permanent home. The colonel 
has acquired the Stimson property in Pasadena, 
for which he paid $60,000. He has been a winter 
resident here for a number of years and his pur- 
chase this week is an indication that he will make 
Pasadena his permanent home for the remainder 
of his days. 


Missionary’s Acute Nostalgic Attack 

“IT met a missionary on his way home from 
Japan,” remarked Frank Pixley to me, “who told 
of an incident that he had observed in a brother 
missionary on his previous voyage back to 
America, by way of New York harbor. This sec- 
ond missionary had been absent from his native 
country many years and was suffering so severe- 
ly from nostalgia that his friends insisted on his 
return to the United States. Long before the 
steamer came in sight of New York harbor, the 
homesick man was observed standing as near the 
ship’s bowsprit as he could get, anxiously peer- 
ing ahead. When the Statue of liberty could be 
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discerned, the returning traveler was seen to 
gesticulate wildly and his friend, who told me the 
story, heard him shout with emphasis, “Say, old 
girl, you'll have to turn around if you ever see 
me again!” Tle is preaching in a little town in 
one today and swears he’ll never leave it,” added 
‘rank, 


To Follow Father’s Footsteps 

T. H. Kruttschnitt, son of the general traffic di- 
rector of the Harriman lines, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Southern 
Pacific between Nogales and Tucson, is not well 
known in Los Angeles. His new duties, however, 
will bring him here pretty regularly. His father, 
when he was stationed in San Francisco, a few 
years ago, as general manager of the Southern 
Pacific, used to come down about once a month, 
his jurisdiction at the time extending from Port- 
land to El Paso. The elder Kruttschnitt is a 
nephew of the late Judah P. Benjamin, who was 
secretary of state in the confederate cabinet, un- 
der Jefferson Davis. The younger Kruttschmnitt’s 
new position was created for him by Col. Epes 
Randolph. 


Regulating Train Crews 

Now that the United States supreme court has 
rendered a decision to the effect that a law regu- 
lating the size of train crews is not unconstitu- 
tional, and in view of the fact that such an act 
finally has been passed by the California legisla- 
ture, after repeated efforts, it may be assumed 
that the present state administration has not lost 
standing with powerful labor organizations. Los 
Angeles is affected by the new conditions, in that 
this city is headquarters for several hundred 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and Salt Lake engi- 
neers, conductors, brakemen and firemen, who 
hereafter wil! have caster hours of labor. 


Contest for Panama Fair Director-General 

There is a big tussle in progress in San I’ran- 
cisco over the proposed director-general of the 
Panama fair. M. H. de Young is making a 
warm campaign for the place, but at this writing 
it looks as if James Rolph, Jr., might be named 
as head of the exposition. For the position of 
publicity director, a plum worth $10,000 a year, 
there are fully a dozen candidates. Los Angeles 
will be asked to appropriate a million dollars for 
a building, exhibit and maintenance. It ought to 


——+re-allowed, providing San Francisco totes fair in 


regard to our rights elsewise. 


Chance for State Hospital 


Senator Gates and Assemblyman Butler have 
fathered a bill in Sacramento for the establish- 
ment of a state hospital in Los Angeles. The 
proposed institution is to be affiliated with the 
University of California and is warmly espoused 
by Dean W. Jarvis Barlow of the College of 
Medicine. Mayor Alexander has indorsed the 
plan officially. Dr. Butler represents the district 
in which is located the West Adams Heights ‘sec- 
tion. He is regarded as an authority in the treat- 
ment for dipsomania, I believe. Dr. Barlow, as | 
stated before, has promised the legislature that 
for every dollar provided for the state hospital 
he will guarantee Los Angeles will find its mate. 


End of Baldwin Trial in Sight 


We are to have no more of the Baldwin will 
case for a few days, until February 28, when the 
arguments in the issue are to be presented to 
the jury. The oratorical efforts of the lawyers 
on both sides are to extend over three days, al- 
though a motion will be made to non-suit the 
plaintiff before the talkfest begins. That prob- 
ably will be overruled by the court. The jury 
should have rendered a verdict by March 2, at the 
latest, unless, of course, there is a disagreement. 
A conservative estimate places the cost of the 
long trial at more than $25,000, and the syndicate 
that is financing the plaintiff is staggering under 
the load, it is reported. 


If Berthold Should Capture Otis 


Gen, M. H. Sherman, Gen. H. G. Otis and other 
well-known citizens made a trip to the Mexican 
boundary last week, where they have extensive 
landed interests. The object of the inspection 
was to devise ways and means of guarding the 
big Otis-Sherman-Chandler holdings, which the 
Mexican insurrectos, together with a few Amer- 
icans enrolled in the same cause, would like to 
confiscate, if they knew how to go about it. To 
this time Gen. Simon Berthold and his associates 
have not hesitated when their followers were in 
need of fresh meat, to shoot the first Otis-Chand- 
ler cow they came across near Mexicali, and as 
that country contains a big bunch of that brand 
of cattle, the insurgents have not gone hungry. 
Berthold would like nothing better than to rope 

















General Otis and Harry Chandler, holding them 
both for ransom, for the insurrectos are in need 
of coin with which to pay their followers. 


Harry Lott’s Kipling Night 

Kipling lovers were out in force Thursday 
night at Cumnock Hall, to hear that sterling bari- 
tone singer, Harry Lott, interpret the musical 
settings of many of Rudyard Kipling’s poems. 
It proved a delightful program, varied, well se- 
lected and, of course, admirably sung. “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy,” “Mandalay,” “Danny Deever” and the 
inimitable “Just-So Songs” set to music by Ed- 
ward German were delightfully given, from the 
charming “Uninhabited Island” to the rollicking 
“Rolling Down to Rio.” <A feature was the sing- 
ing of “Mother o’ Mine,” music by Charles Far- 
well IXdson, in that local composer’s most poetic 
and dramatic vein. Another local composer com- 
plimented was Mrs. Edmund F. Burton, whose 
descriptive music of Kipling’s “Vampire” fol- 
lowed closely the spirit of the poem. I missed 
only one favorite, Kipling’s “Litany,’ music by 
Frank Atkinson of Chicago, the manuscript of 
which {| happen to know Harry Lott possesses. 
He could sing it to perfection, Mrs. Lott was 
at the piano, a joy to hear; her accompanying is 
faultless. The large audience was enthusiastic. 
Col. Garland’s Big Contract 

One of the favored few in Los Angeles to re- 
ceive an invitation to the banquet Monday in 
San Francisco, to celebrate the Panama fair 
site victory, was Col. W. M. Garland, whose ef- 
forts at Washington in behalf of the northern 
city entitled him to this consideration. Joe Scott, 
who went north Thursday night with the free 
harbor lobby, also is to be an honored guest at the 
banquet. Col. Garland deplores the tendency in 
both metropol to criticize each other and pro- 
poses to strive at all times for the establishment 
of a better feeling. He has a large contract, in 
view of the efforts to circumvent our free harbor 
project, but he is earnest and optimistic. 


Carnegie May Repeat Visit 

Andrew Carnegie’s gift of ten million dollars 
to the Carnegie Institution of Washington was 
completed last week. In his final letter, trans- 
mitting the funds, the Laird of Skibo employed 
this language: “Il hope the work on Mount Wil- 
son will be vigorously pushed, because | am anx- 
ious to hear the expected results from it. [ 
should like to be satisfied before I depart, that 
we are going to repay to the old land a part of 
the debt that we owe it, by revealing more clear- 
ly than ever the new heavens.’ Mr. Carnegie 
was so pleased by his visit here last year that he 
intends to pay to Southern California a return 
call before the end of 1911. 





To Restrict State Holidays 

Lincoln's birthday this year was only partial- 
ly observed as a holiday in the public schools 
of the city. For reasons not apparent only half 
the day was given to pupils. It is reported that 
the legislature is to be asked to reduce the num- 
ber of holidays to four a year, the list to include 
Christmas, New Years, Thanksgiving Day and 
July 4. Such a change would be generally ap- 
proved, I believe, so far as this community is 
concerned. Lincoln and Washington can be bet- 
ter eulogized within the school walls than with- 
out, February 12 and Iebruary 22. 


Los Angeles Wants Well Supplied 


Los Angeles is to be conceded by the present 
legislature the proposed new $250,000 armory, 
aud we are also to have all reasonable funds for 
the proposed new Sixth District Agricultural 
Park building. Our delegation at the state cap- 
ital appears to be moderately busy and fairly suc- 
cessful, as witness the apparent success with 
which the new college of technology has met. 


Colonists From Oklahoma 

Colonists, by the trainload, from Oklahoma 
and other middle west sections, is a novel experi- 
ment that is to be tried out by a Los Angeles 
syndicate, which has the agency for a big ranch 
subdivision. Should the plan succeed similar ef- 
forts will be made by other agencies engaged in 
colonization work. 


Debt of Gratitude Due Washburn 

There is one member of the municipal council 
who probably will be glad to retire at the end of 
his term, greatly to the loss of the city. I refer 
to Councilman Washburn, who at one time de- 
clined the mayoralty, and who has been assidu- 
ous in his devotion to public duty since he took 
the oath of office. Mr. Washburn turns over his 
entire official salary for clerk hire. His position 
as head of the finance committee has been one of 














great responsibility, and it has been his knowl- 
edge of finance that has enabled the city to 
emerge from several tight situations, particularly 
in regard to aqueduct affairs. In combating the 
vagaries of several of his colleagues, he has been 
the recipient of sharp criticism at times, but de- 
velopments have proved the sagacity of his 
course, 


Martin Neuner’s Inventive Genius 


Martin C. Neuner, head of the Neuner Printing 
Company, is an inventive genius in his line 
whose fertile brain one day will make the name 
of Los Angeles known in all civilized Europe. I 
passed an interesting half hour with him this 
week, inspecting two of his recent inventions. 
One is a patent on binding books by means 
of aluminum indented strips, avoiding all sewing 
and greatly economizing on time and cost of 
production. For heavy book work, particularly for 
map, auditor’s reports, department work and all 
government reports it should prove invaluable. 
The patent covers a wide territory and soon will 
be in general use. Another valuable idea is his 
reinforced paper invention wherein he has in- 
troduced a linen web in that portion of the paper 
fold on which the severest strain comes and by 
its use important documents, besides books of 
reference, subjected to constant handling, will be 
given a lease of life tenfold over the non-rein- 
forced kind. I like to run across inventive merit 
of this nature. Mr. Neuner is an enthusiast, but 
a practical one, and, metaphorically, I take off 
my hat to his genius. 


Federal Offices on Civil List 

George A. Fitch has resigned as assistant cus- 
todian of the United States government building, 
and Oscar H. Rheinholt of Alhambra has been 
appointed to the vacancy. ‘The place is one re- 
cently created, and while it pays only $125 a 
month, I believe the salary is to be increased 
to $150 at an early day. As its tenure is covered 
by the civil service law, the position may be said 
to be a sinecure. With the placing of the assist- 
ant postmastership in the classified list, this as- 
sures to the excellent incumbent, former chief of 
police, E. F. Dishman, a life position at a salary 
of $250 a month. In view of the uncertainty of 
a longer tenufe than four years for the post- 
master, it is well for the service that the chief 
assistant should be retained through the various 
administrations. 


Prof. Lowe’s Reminiscences 


Prof. T. S. C. Lowe of Pasadena, in the Feb- 
ruary Review of Reviews, has an illustrated ar- 
ticle entitled “Observations of Balloons in the 
Battle of Fairoaks.” The story deals with one 
of the decisive engagements of the Civil War, 
wherein Professor Lowe played no inconspicu- 
ous part. The professor, it will be recalled, was 
the chief aeronaut on the federal side throughout 
the conflict. He is more than eighty years old, 
and I hear that he has been engaged for upward 
of a year in writing his reminiscences. 


Roberts Loth to Move North 


Edward Roberts, the San Bernardino banker, 
who resigned a $12,000-a-year position to accept 
the office of state treasurer, is indorsed by 
Los Angeles bankers of reputation as one of the 
best citizens of this end of the state. Mr, Rob- 
erts was loth to leave Southern California for 
the time necessitated, but when Governor John- 
son insisted that he owed a duty to the state, he 
agreed to swap south of Tehachapi for a four 
years’ residence in Sacramento. Mrs. Roberts 
has been for years one of the prominent club 
women of San Bernardino county. 


Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 


AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 


Studio and Art Gallery, 336% So. Broadway 
Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View. 














By Blanche Rogers Lott 

News that the Symphony directors 
have been disappointed in the coming 
of Tilly Koenen resolves itself into good 
news, for the great Bonci has been en- 
gaged for the next concert, which will 
be given next Friday afternoon, March 
2, instead of a week later. Although 
Bonci rarely sings two days in succes- 
sion, he could not resist this engage- 
ment with the Los Angeles Symphony 
orchestra, and will sing two arias Fri- 
day afternoon, “Una furtiva lagrini” 
(L’Elixer d’Amore) Donizettti, and “Ce- 
leste Aida” (Aida) Verdi. The orches- 
tra will play Symphonie Fantasie from 
Italy, op. 10 (Richard Strauss), Irish 
Rhapsody, op. 78 (Stanford), and Over- 
ture Springtime, op. 36 (Goldmark). 
This is the first time the orchestra has 
given us anything by Strauss and this 
gigantic composition will be looked for 
eagerly. But if the concert-goers wish 
to hear it, they must be in their seats 
promptly at 3 o’clock, as the doors will 
be closed during the entire rendition 
of this number. The mezzanine boxes, 
usually reserved for late comers, are to 
be sold to supply the demand for seats 
for this unusual event, and this is an 
auspicious occasion for forming the 
new habit for prompt attendance at 
the Symphony concerts, 

It is most grtaifying to be able to ac- 
cord high praise to a deserving young 
singer whose road to excellence has 
not been an easy one. But Miss Edna 
Darch proved herself to be a singer of 
merit at her recital last week. Not- 
withstanding this young woman’s ca- 
reer has been retarded by incompe- 
tent foreign teachers, the traces of 
whose work still show in her middle 
voice, she is surmounting various dif- 
ficulties and is a genuinely good sing- 
er. Added to her sincere, musicianly 
qualities is a charming personality. The 
rendition of Der Nussbaum (Schu- 
mann) was exquisite, and the group by 
Walter Morse Rummel deserves espe- 
cial mention. The Prayer from ‘La 
Tosea” and the arias from the French 
operas “Mignon” and “Manon” proved 
her versatility in style and her singing 
gave genuine pleasure. The accom- 
paniments were played by Mr. Will 
Garroway with judgment and intelli- 
gence, showing a marked improvement 
over all previous work. Miss Hurlburt 
will, with continued study, become a 
solo violinist. 


At the next concert of the Woman’s | 


Lyric Club, to be given March 10, the 
Brahms Quintet will assist. 


was filled last 
the concert 


Temple Auditorium 
Friday evening to hear 
provided by the Orpheus Club, under 
the direction of Mr. J. P. Dupuy. The 
intonation of the club was faulty at 
this concert, so much so that the meri- 
torious points were almost overlooked. 
These young men sing with zest and 
show the result of careful training, and 
usually Mr. Dupuy’s choruses indicate 
attentive voicing, consequently one 
wonders if the desire and effort to fill 
so large a building is not causing all 
concerned to exchange quality for 
quantity. A selection like the ‘“Pil- 
grim’s Chorus” is entirely out of the 
domain of these young singers. The 
most enjoyable number was ‘The Part- 
ing Rose” (Protheroe) and ‘The Red- 
man’s Death Chant” (Bliss) pleased the 
audience best. The club was most for- 
tunate in having the assistance of such 
an excellent artist as Miss Margel 
Gluck, violinist. Her playing of the 
Handel sonate in A major was capital. 
Her, tone is not large, but of beautiful 
and carrying quality, and the delicate 
gradations in volume of both soloist 
and accompanist (Miss Ivimey) should 
be an example to all vocalists, soloist 
or ensemble singer. Miss Gluck’s 
group of solos in the second part was 
ideally played, with the exception of the 
Saraste Spanish Dance, which lacked 
abandonment. The singing of Miss 
Margaret Jarman is too immature 
vocally and musicianly to be of inter- 
est. She possesses a voice adequate to 
her apparent ambition, but the con- 





stant tremolo caused the pitch to be | 


an unknown quantity. A few years’ 
study is only a preparation for singing 
and many a singer’s career is blighted 
by too early aspirations for public per- 
formance. 

Brahms Quintet gave an excel- 
itself at its last con- 
obliged to change its 
days previous to its 
evening’s work was 


The 
lent account of 
cert. Though 
program a few 
presentation, the 
most satisfactory. 
(Haydn) was especially well done in the 
variations. 
director, did the best violin playing to 
be noted in these concerts. Mr. Sim- 
onsen, the ’cellist, is still playing too 
loud in the string quartets. The viola, 
which is so ably played by Mr. Kopp, 
was almost covered by the ’cello in all 
the quartets, which otherwise would 
have been most excellent. The remain- 
der of the program consisted of Aria 
(Bach), Moment Musical (Schubert), 
Adagietto (Bizet), Minuet (Boccherini), 
Duet of the Flowers (Madam Butter- 
fly) (Puccini) and Piano Quintet in A 
minor (Saint-Saens). 
exceedingly well sung by Mesdames 
Vaughn and Wylie, whose voices blend 
unusually well. 
quintet falls to the pianist and the fa- 
cility in technic and many varied qual- 
ities of tone required for the number 
were met in all respects by Mr. Grunn. 


Miss Helen Petre, soprano, and a 
pupil of Marchesi, is in Los Angeles, 
visiting, and may locate here. Miss 
Petre has sung with success in London 


and on the continent, and comes highly | 


recommended. 


Notwithstanding the fact that in this 
city there are several first-class pipe 
organs, concert music for the organ is 
never heard, as the church organs are 
not available for recitals. Naturally, 
when a great organist like Clarence 
Eddy visits us, it is an interested au- 
dience, if not a large one, which greets 
him. Thursday afternoon of last week, 
at the Auditorium, Mr. Eddy played an 
interesting, but too long, program, be- 
ginning with his 
Fugue on “Old Hundred,” Guilmant’s 
arrangement of Soeur Monique, Cou- 
perin and Consolation by Arpad Laszlo 
were among the most enjoyable num- 
bers of the afternoon. The Toccata in 
I’ major, a new composition by Thomas 
J. Crawford, is a brilliant number, full 
of variety. The new works show that 
the pipe organs of the present day are 
influencing the style of compositions, 
and one hears technical figures and .ef- 
fects in rhythm before unknown. The 
sonata by James H. Rogers, one of the 
most successful of American compos- 


ers, was disappointing, inasmuch as it | 


never arrives. Other most interesting 
numbers were Nocturne in B minor 
(Arthur Foote), Fughetta de Concert 
(Alexandre Guilmant), Nocturnette 
(Moonlight) (Edward D’Evry), Con- 
trasts, Op. 10, No. 3 (Edward Elga), 
Festival March (William Faulkes). The 
singer of the afternoon, Miss 
Dorn, possesses a good voice, but has 


little knowledge of the correct use of | 


it, being especially deficient in con- 
trolling the breath. Mrs, Gertrude Ross 
was, as always, a most capable accom- 
panist, and Mr. Julius Bierlich played 
two violin obligatos in excellent style 
and tone. Organ recitals at the Audi- 


torium by Los Angeles’ excellent or- ; 


ganists would be an added education 
and artistic feature of the city’s mu- 
sical life. 


Sunday morning, February 26, Sig- 
nor Lucchesi’s mass, in E flat, will be 


sung at the St. Vibiana Cathedral, for | 


the first time in this city. It has been 
successfully performed in various 
churches of San Francisco, Boston, 
Chicago and New York. Frank H. Col- 
by, the well-known organist of the 
eathedral, planned to have it given two 
years ago, and rehearsals began and 
continued until the manuscript-score 
mysteriously disappeared from the re- 
heargal room. Signor Lucchesi has 
since re-written the mass. It is com- 


The Kaiser Quartet | 


Mr, Wylie, first violin and | 


The duet was: 


The burden of the} 


own Prelude and | 


Lilly | 
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The House That Exposed the Puzzle Scheme 


@ For more than 35 years we have been the Leaders 


in our line of business. 


@ We are now the Largest Exclusive Piano Dealers 


on the Pacific Coast. 


@ Buying in Larges Quantities enables us to furnish 
Highest Quality at Lowest Prices. 

@ Our LEADER is the A. B. CHASE, the only 
Piano used by the Gamut Club. 

@ The ARTISTANO is an A. B. Chase Grand 


Piano with a concealed Interior Player. 


GUARANTEE: 


Our Capital and Our Reputation Are Back 
of EVERY PIANO Sold. We give an 


Unlimited Guarantee on Every Piano. 


A 


satisfied customer is the best advertisement in 
the world. We have thousands of satisfied 


customers. 


Will you join the list? 


The Big Exclusive Piano House 


BARTLETT 


231 South Broadway 


posed in the polyphonic sacred style, 
therefore devoid of solos, and while it 
is adhering to the severe canons of the 
Catholic liturgy, yet it is very melod- 
ious, Probably the most interesting 
numbers are the “Rt Incarnatus” and 
“Sanctus. Many musicians who 
are otherwise engaged Sundays will re- 
gret not hearing this work. 


Mr. Francis Woodmansee, pianist, 
will make his first Los Angeles appear- 
ance Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock, at 
the Gamut Club Auditorium. Mr. Wood- 
mansee has been a pupil of Gabrilo- 
wisch for several years and has played 
in Germany and also has been asso- 
ciated with George Hamlin in concert. 
With the assistance of Alex Simonsen, 
‘cellist, ‘this splendid program will be 
given: 


Sonate, pour violoncelle et piano, Op. 32 


(Saint-Saens); Vogel als Prophet (Schumann): 
Rhapsody, G minor (Brahms); Polonaise, Op. 
71, No. 2, Nocturne, D fut, Etude, Op. 10, No. 
7, Ballade, G minor (Chopin): Le petit berger 
La Cathedrale engloutie (Debussy): Allemande. 
Gavotte und Musette (1) Albert); Mareh Wind 
(MacDonald); Autumn Htude (Moszkowski). 


Mrs. Eugene Kuester, well-known 
here as Miss Edith Haines, and Mrs. 
Delia Plumstead Ayer are paying a visit 
to their old home. Mrs. Kuester is the 
composer of song songs of decided 
merit and Mrs. Ayer has had great 
success in singing these songs. They 
will remain several weeks, and may 
appear publicly before returning to 
New York City. 


Mr. W. Waugh Lander, a pupil of Liszt 
and a lecturer of national reputation, 
has given four intensely interesting 
programs at the College of Music of 
the University of Southern California 





MUSIC CO. 


Opposite City Hall 


this week. Assisting the pianist and 
lecturer was Miss Marguerite Lander, 
contralto, who sang a group of songs 
at each recital. Mr. Lander has given 
similar recitals in more than a thou- 
sand music schools in this country and 
Canada. Mr. Skeele is to be com- 
mended for providing such practical 
events for the college of which he is 
dean. 


Initial program for Alessandro 
Bonci’s recital, Tuesday evening, at 
Simpson Auditorium is as follows: 


Splagge amate (‘‘Helen and Paris’’) (Gluck); 
Caro mio ben (Giordani); Chi Vuol la Zinga- 
rella (Iaisiello); On Wings of Music (Mendels— 
sohu): Who is Sylvia? (Seubert); Wark, Hark 
the Lark! (Selubert); Aria— M'Appari tutt’ 
Amov (Marta) (Flotow); piano solo, Allegro Ap- 
passionate (Saint-Saens); Vieille Chanson (Bl- 
wet); Romanee (Debussy ) ; Nmbarquez—vous 
(Godard): aria, Che gelida Manina (la Bo- 
heme) (Puceini) : Long Ago (MacDowell); A 
Maid Sings Light (MacDowell); Muttinata 
(Leoncavallo). 


Harold Osborn Smith is pianist and 
accompanist. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Bonci devoted one summer to 
learning English under a competent 
tutor, and only the highest encomiums 
have been accorded his singing of 
English. At his second recital, Thurs- 
day evening, March 2, this program 
will be given: 


O del mio dolce ardor (Gluck); Resta in Pace 
(Cimarosa); Vittoria, Vittoria (Sarissimi); Ti 
pensir sta nagli oggetti (Orfeo), (aydn); Casi 
fan tutte (Mozart); La Promessa (Rossini); aria, 
“Recondita armonia’! (Tosca) (Puccini); piano 
solo, Caprice Espagnole (Moszkowski); aria, ‘‘Ce— 
leste’ (Aida) (Verdi): Nocturne (Chadwick); 
Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak); An Ey- 
ening Song (Blumenthal): aria. ‘“Ch’ella mi 
ereda’ (La Fancinlla del West) (Puccini); Sere— 
nata (Don Pasquale) (Donizetti). 

The aria from “The Girl From the 


Golden West” will be of great interest. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 


California Art Club—Hotel Ivins. 
Ralph Davison Miller—Steckel Gallery. 
Norman St, Clair—Pas 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


Last week I took great pleasure in 
directing public attention to the large 
and excellent collection of Jandscapes, 
figure studies, and portraits from the 
bold and virile hand of Jean Mannheim 
now on view at Blanchard Gallery. My 
review of a week ago dealt with this ar- 
tist’s recent work in landscape render- 
ing which, by reason of a preponderance 
in numbers over his figure studies, de- 
manded precedence. This week 
throngs have visited the gallery and 
upon my second call I found many of 
the most charming studies bearing the 
magic tag “sold,” while several favor- 
ites already are missing from the walls. 
This is most encouraging to those who 
have at heart the welfare of local art 
advancement and appreciation, for 
such work as Mr. Mannheim offers for 
sale appeals only to a cultivated taste 
and a sure knowledge of art values. 

* * * 


At this time I wish to note briefly the 
four or five strong figure studies which 
show this artist to his best advantage. 
“Fairy Tales” is the title given to the 
largest and most important of Mr, 
Mannheim’s newer figure compositions. 
It depicts two small girls, one fair and 
dimpled, the other demure and dark- 
haircd, posed against a background of 
garden foliage. Through an opening 
in a vine-clad arbor a stream of splen- 
did golden sunlight wraps the little fig- 
ures in its rich embrace. The fair- 
haired child is seated and bends above 
a book, following the printed lines with 
a chubby forefinger. Her face wears a 
puzzled expression over a word never 
before encountered, while the smaller 
one crouches at her feet awaiting with 
abated breath for the story to proceed. 
This canvas is a rare treatment, full of 
rich, juicy color, and the handling of 
light and shadow is good. ‘Portraits 
of Misses S ” is a picturesque ar- 
rangement, showing two charming 
young women, one dark, the other a 
blonde, seated on a rustic, vine-covered 
balcony, overlooking a foothill landcape 
in the background. “My Gold Fish” is 
a large study revealing two mischiev- 
ous misses bending above a glass fish 
globe. “Green and Gold” is the title 
given a study of an auburn-haired 
child in a green velvet dress, posed be- 
side a bowl of gold fish. ‘Little Chry- 
santhemums” depicts an elfin-like child 
with tawny hair posed amid a mass 
of flaming chysanthemums. This can- 
vas is a gorgeous spot of lovely color 
and is skilfully handled. ‘Whispering 
Love,” “My Mother,” and “Portrait of 
John W. Mitchell,” again are shown. 
This exhibition cioses today. 

* * * 

Ralph Davidson Miller is holding his 
second exhibition of the winter sea- 
son at the Steckel Gallery, where a 
collection of California landscapes, ma- 
rines, Indian heads, Mexican genres 
and animal paintings, numbering about 
thirty in all, is being shown. To col- 
leet one worthy showing of new work 
in a season often is a task for our most 
prodigious workers, but to be able to 
offer a second exhibition which pos- 
sesses as many interesting and merito- 
rious studies as Mr. Miller now has on 
view proves him to be an indefatigable 
worker. Of late, Mr. Miller has been 
devoting much time to out-of-door 
sketching and many of the canvases 
here shown were painted in the open. 
On the whole, I do not find so high a 
standard maintained in this collection 
as characterized his previous exhibi- 
tion, although there is much to admire 
and little, to criticize. 

co * * 

“Brought to Gaff” is a large canvas 
depicting two fishermen in a _ boat 
which rides a choppy, sun-flecked sea. 
The sunlight is strongly felt and the 
sky is full of good quality. “A Sierra 
Outpost’? possesses an attractive middle 
distance and the rosy-tinted cloud bank 
beyond the distant peaks is well paint- 


| doubtedly 


| which the paint is freely applied. 


‘Below Balboa” 
deur and is a suce 











as 
pes == 
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ed. “San Fernando Valley from Los 
Feliz Mountains”’ is not so well com- 
posed and the color seems a trifle over- 
worked. “E] Lenador” is a_ typical 


street scene in Old Mexico and is well | 


treated and of pleasing color. ‘A Feb- 
ruary Morning” depicts a familiar 
mountain landscape under a_ sullen 
mood of nature. The rendering is un- 
faithful but a bit too som- 
ber to be pleasing. “An Elysian Morn- 
ing’ is a crisp little nature sketch in 


shadows are a trifle too black. 
possesses much gran- 
ssful study of rocks 
and sea. “Yaqui Woman” 
composed figure study of 
harmony. 


good color 


* * * 

“Answering the Call” is the rather 
misleading title given to a group of 
kine standing near a pasture pool. The 
handling of tender green in this com- 
position is a charming feature. “On 
the Flats at Wilmington’ is an at- 
tempt to paint the descending sun 
which is a futile task even with the 
greatest of the craft. “Garapatos” si 
a well understood sketch of oak ditted 
hills, while “On the Slopes of Mount 
Wilson,” “Sunset, Verdugo Mountain,” 
“Los Carritos,” and “La Crescenta” are 
all typical California landscapes, pos- 
sessing many good qualities in paint. 
“Mexican Carrita” is a familiar sub- 
ject to tourists across the border, and 
“Woodland Stream” takes us back to 
our boyhood in the east. “Ebb Tide” 
is a colorful marine study. “A Moun- 
tain Trail” and “The West Wind” com- 
plete this varied showing. This exhi- 
bition will remain open until March 7. 

* * * 


The 
sort of Whistlerized butterfy was 
adopted in the sixties by the excentric 
genius James Abbott Whistler, who 
changed his name later to James Mc- 
Neill Whistler. Close study will reveal 
that this peculiar scroll is really a mon- 
ogram of J. W. The earlier of the 
etchings to bear the butterfly is “Chel- 


|sea Wharf” (1863), but many paintings 


and etchings after that date are signed 
“Whistler.” Artists have at times 
signed their pictures in a distinct form 
instead of their names. 
done when the name might suggest 
an emblem or symbol. Thus Hierony- 
mus Cock demarked two fighting cocks 
on his panels; Mariotto Albertinelli 
signed a cross with two interlaced 
rings, referring to the sacerdotal du- 
ties to which at one time in his life he 


| devoted himself; Martin Rota, a wheel; 


Pieter de Ryng, a ring with a diamond; 
Giovanni Rossi, a bone; Del Mazo Mar- 
tinez, a hammer; Lionello Spada, a 
sword. Occasionally, caprice dictated 
the selection as when Jacopo de Bar- 
beri used the caduceud or Mercury 
rod; Hendrik de Bies an owl; Lucas 
Cranach a crowned serpent; Cornelius 
Engelbrechtsen a peculiar device re- 
sembling a weather vane, and Hans 
Holbein, a skull. 
* * * 

The first annual salon of American 
artists in Paris was opened by Ameri- 
can Ambassador Bacon and M. Du- 
mandy-Beaumenty, under-secretary of 
fine arts, last Thursday. One hundred 
and fifty works are on exhibition by 
twenty-six painters, sculptors, and en- 
gravers, the selection having been made 
by the directing committee from the 
best work of the past year. lie tts! 
planned to make the salon an annual 
affair, with the idea of giving American 
art a distinctive place in France. 

* 1k * 

The leading article of the “Interna- 
tional Studio” for February is an ap- 
preciation of the marines of Charles H. 
Woodbury, by Arthur Hoeber, with 
numerous illustrations. Of almost 
equal interest and value are A. Lys Bal- 
dry’s account of the recent decorative 
work and sculpture of W. Reynolds- 
Stephens, J. B. Manson’s exposition of 
the paintings of Alexander Jamison, 
and the paper on the etchings of Her- 
man A. Webster. Lelia Mechlin writes 
of the Corcoran gallery’s third biennial 


| 
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st Wonderful Collection We’ve Ever 


A strong statement from the Blackstone Store we will admit, but a statement 
we stand ready to prove to your entire satisfaction. 

Never were assortments so broad, never styles so new looking, so beau- 
tiful in texture, design and coloring, nor were prices ever before so temptingly 
low as these novel effects are marked. From every viewpoint the exhibit de- 
serves the serious consideration of every woman in the Southwest. 
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mystic emblem or device of a! 


| brought with her a portfolio of charm- 
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exhibition, mentioning among _ other 
pictures of note William Wendt’s Cali- 
fornia landscape, “Silence of the 
Night;” J. William Fosdick treats of the 
fourth annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Society of Craftsmen. “Japanese 
Temples and Their Treasures” by Prof. 
Jiro Harada, with fourteen illustra- 
tions; a note on Edward J. Detmold's 
drawings and etchings by T. Martin 
Wood; “In the Galleries,’ “The Lay 
Figure,” ete., complete the number, 
Pees . 

Following the Mannheim exhibition, 
Detieff Sammann of Pasadena will hold 
an individual exhibition in Blanchard 
Gallery, opening March 1. 

* * . 

Norman St. Clair will hold an exhibi- 
tion of recent watercolors in his stu- 
dio, 700 Herkimer street, Pasadena, be- 
ginning Monday, February 27, and con- 
tinuing one week. About ten new pic- 
tures will be shown. 


Mary Chase Garden of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, who is visiting her mother, 
Laura Chase Smith, for the winter, has 


ing watercolor sketches which she 
painted on a recent trip to England. 
& % od 

An exhibition of the private collec- 
tion of paintings owned by Herbert C. 
Simmons will be held in the near fu- 
ture at the home of Mr. Simmons, 911 
East Thirty-first stret. 

* * ok 

Adaptations of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray”’ and “Carmen” in solilo- 
quy, were given Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24, by Mrs. Alexander Fiero in 
the studio of Walter H. Pritchard, 157 
Oakland avenue, Pasadena. 

* SEA 

Pasadena Music and Art League is 
holding a loan exhibition of pictures 
and sculptures at 81 North Marengo 
avenue. Among the exhibitors are 
Benj. C. Brown, Rob Wagner, William 
Wendt, Julia Bracken Wendt, Ralph 
Fullerton Mocine, Kenenth Avery, and 
others. 

* * * 

Recent landscape work of lHrnest 
Browning Smith will be exhibited in 
Blanchard Gallery in March. Many of 
the pictures will be Catalina subjects. 


-_—- - 


Soloists for the Messiah Rendition 


Soloists chosen for the ‘Messiah” 
rendition, March 7, by the Congrega- 
tional Choral Club, under the direction 
of William H. Lott, are Mrs. Bertha 
Vaughn, soprano; Miss Mary Carter, 
contralto; Mr. G. Hayden Jones, tenor; 
Mr. Roy Porter, basos; Mr. Charles H. 
Demorest, organist, and Mrs. A. G. 
Stratton, pianist. 

Busoni Coming Next Month 

It is practically decided that Busoni 
will visit Los Angeles in March. It is 
certainly the best news we have had 
for not only is Busoni the great pian- 
istic star now in the firmanent, but as a 
composer he is entitled to his high po- 
sition. 











NOVELTY MESSALINES and TAFFETAS, $1 to $1.50. 

SURAHS in PLAIN or JACQUARD SHEPHERD CHECKS, $1. 

FANCY STRIPED MARQUISETTES, all colors, $1. 

PLAIN MARQUISETTES, 40 inches wide, $1.50. 

HIGH CLASS NOVELTIES, in single, exclusive dress patterns. 
Arrange to see the new things early before the choicest styles are taken. 
A post card request will bring you samples. 
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The delight of the autoist and golfer. 
New boulevard between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach complete. Beautiful 
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Fe rao0na 


By Ruth Burke 


Of particular interest among the so- 
ciety events of this week was the wed- 
ding of Miss Grace Elizabeth Shoe- 
maker of Pomona and Mr. Charles H. 
Burnett, manager of the Los Angeles 
and Redondo railway. The ceremony 
was celebrated at the Ebell Club house 
at Pomona late Wednesday afternoon, 
and was witnessed by nearly a thou- 
sand friends, the larger number from 
Los Angeles, where both the bride and 
groom are well known socially. A spe- 
cial car was used in conveying many 
of the Los Angeles guests to and from 
the wedding, which was characterized 


by unusually artistic appointments. The | 


bride, who is the daughter of Mrs. W. 
S. Jones of Pomona, and the late Dr. 
E. T. Shoemaker of Los Angeles, was 
attired in a gown of heavy white satin 
trimmed with rose point lace and car- 
ried a shower of white orchids. The 
gown was made en train. The bride’s 
going-away gown was a light tan tailor 
suit. Miss Ethel Keyes of Los Ange- 
les was maid of honor. Her gown was 
of dainty pink material and she car- 
ried a bouquet of pink sweet peas and 
ferns. Mr. William Kay Crawford of 
Los Angeles assisted as best man. Rev. 
Dr. Robert J. Burdette officiated. The 
wedding music was a special feature, 
the program including vocal _ solos, 
“Love’s Springtide’ and “Because” by | 
Mrs. Edmund Shank; violin accom- | 
paniment for the ceremony by Prof. 
Edwin Clark; orchestra music under 
the direction of Mr. Richard L. Loucks 
of Pomona and the singing of wedding 
choruses by Mrs. Edgar Fawcett, Mrs. 
Fred Rossiter, Mrs. Warren Hopper- 
stead, Miss Ruth Dennen and Miss 
Edith Conde. The club house was beau- 
tifully decorated for the wedding with 
quantities of blossoms and greenery, 
pink and green being the color scheme. 
Mr. Burnett and his bride will pass 
their honeymoon in Honolulu, return- 
ing at the end of about a month to 
make their home in Los Angeles.. 


Already, society is beginning to fete 
Miss Marion Macneil and her betroth- 
ed, Dr. Bertnard Smith, in an informal 
way, and this evening the two will be 
guests of honor at a dinner party of 
sixteen, which Miss Lucile Elizabeth 
Clark will give at her home in West- 
moreland Place. Miss Macneil, who is 
the attractive daughter of Mrs. Hugh 
Livingstone Macneil of South Figueroa 
street, has chosen April 19 as the date | 
for her marriage to Dr. Smith. The 
ceremony will be celebrated at St. 
John’s Episcopal church and Rt. Rev. 
Joseph H. Johnson, D. D., bishop of 
the diocese of Los Angeles, assisted 
by Rev. Lewis G. Morris, rector of the 
church, will officiate. Miss Macneil’s 
maid of honor will be Miss Marjorie 
Welch and her bridesmaids chosen are 
Misses Sallie Utley, Lucile Clark, Flor- 
ence Walton of Hast Orange, New Jer- 
sey, and Miss Alice Elliott. Dr, Robert 
Law Cunningham will be best man and 
the ushers will be Messrs. Roydon and 
Murray, cousins of Miss Macneil, Clin- 
ton Judy, James Page, Rolden Borden, 
Morgan Adams, Volney Howard, Stew- 
art O’Melveny, Rudolph Walton of 
Bast Orange, New Jersey, and Dr. 
Curtis of Chicago. Mr. James Slauson, 
uncle of the bride-elect, will escort her 
to the altar and give her into the keep- 
ing of the groom. 


Within the next few weeks a merry 
round of events will fill the social cal- 
endar to overflowing, as so many of 
the charming hostesses are desirous of 
entertaining before the Lenten days, 
when only the most informal affairs 
may be given. Among the pre-Len- 
ten hostesses will be Mrs. Owen H., 
Churchill of 2201 South Figueroa street, 
whose entertainments always are char- 
acterized by a delightful artistry and 
hospitality. The first of a series of 
three luncheons Mrs. Churchill gave at 
her home Tuesday of last week and 
appointments appropriate to St. Val- 
entine’s Day prevailed. The affair was 
in honor of Mrs. William Flowerree of 
Great Falls, Montana, who is visiting 
here for two or three months. The 
library was attractively decorated in 





Enchantress roses and ferns. Pink 
azalias prevailed in the reception rooms’ 
and the dining room was arranged in 


Jonquils and freesias. Places at the ta- 
ble were set for twenty-four and place 
cards were pretty valentines, The sec- 
ond affair of her series -will be given 
by Mrs. Churchill Tuesday, February 
28. Orchids and other blossoms will 
be used in decorating and guests will 
number twenty-four. The concluding 
luncheon will be Thursday, March 2. 
Mrs. Churchill’s two daughters, Mrs. 
David H. McCartney of Ardmore ave- 
nue and Mrs Francis Pierpont Davis 
also will entertain in the near future. 

One of the most enjoyable club 
programs of the year was that pre- 
sented at the Friday Morning Club at 
the regular meeting this week. It was 
known as “Mothers and Daughters” 
Day, and the principal feature was a 
pageant and playlet. The first half of 
the afternoon was devoted to the pa- 
geant of porcelain and pottery, the par- 
ticipants wearing the quaint costumes 
Suggestive of the history and periods 
of this art. Later, following the grand 
march, was presented “Smithereens,” 
a cleverly arranged little playlet by 
Mrs. Ernest K. Foster, in which the 
characters represented types of china 
and porcelain. Special credit for the 
devising of the unigue and splendid 
program was accorded Mrs. George 
Veach, chairman of the drama commit- 
tee, and Mrs. E. K. Foster. 


; Society now is preparing for and an- 
ticipating the entertainment of the 
Navy League which convenes here in 
the early part of March. In honor of 
the visitors it is planned to give a 
brilliant dinner party at the Alexan- 
dria. Wednesday evening, March 8. Lo- 


| cal invitations are to be limited to about 


two hundred. About thirty tables will 
be used in seating the guests and at 
each table will preside one of the prom- 
inent society leaders of the city. The 
affair promises to be one of the most 
resplendent functions given here this 
season. Tuesday afternoon, March 7, 
Mrs. Randolph H. Miner will enter- 
tain for the Navy League visitors with 
a reception and tea at. her home on 
West Adams street. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. William Irving Hol- 
lingsworth of 1103 Lake street gave a 
colonial party at their home Wednes- 
day evening in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Luckenbach, who will leave soon 
for a trip abroad, and for Mrs. Hol- 
lingsworth’s sister, Mrs. A. R. Downing 
of Kentucky, who is visiting here. Miss 
Louise Nixon Hill rendered a program 
of colonial songs in costume and Mrs. 
Stephenson also sang several colonial 
songs. Later, a minuet was danced by 
the following women, who, in costume, 
assisted the hostess in receiving: Mrs. 
©. C, Bryant, Mrs, J. T. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Edgar Swaine, Mrs. C, Q. Stanton, Mrs. 
Mathew S. Robertson, Mrs. E. H. Bar- 
more, Mrs. W. D. Babcock and Mrs. 
Hollingsworth. Later in the evening 
a colonial supper was enjoyed. Illumi- 
nation, provided only by tallow can- 
dles in old-fashioned candelabra, served 
to carry out the scheme of the colonial 
days. 


Mrs. B. L. Vickrey of 1806 West Sixth 
street will entertain Monday with a 
large luncheon at the California Club, 
the affair being planned in honor of 
her sister, Mrs. Louis Wilbur Felt and 
Mrs. Stephen Bertrand of Chicago who 
are visiting here. 


Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Kate Van Nuys of West 
Sixth street, entertained Monday even- 
ing with a dinner-dance in honor of 
Miss Ethel Hewett of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who is her house guest. Two tables 
were used, places being set for thirty. 
Jonquils and hyacinths formed the dec- 
oration for one table, while the other 
was artistically arranged with peach 
blossoms. Miss Hewett, the guest of 
honor, was formerly a classmate of 
Miss Kate Van Nuys at the Mt. Ver- 
non Seminary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gennett and 
daughter will leave Los Angeles Feb- 
ruary 26 on an extended tour around 
the world under the auspices of the 
steamship department of the German- 
American Savings Bank. They will 
visit Honolulu, Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, China, Egypt, Italy, France, 
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and Spain, after which an extended 
trip will be enjoyed through Europe. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Springman, Judge 
and Mrs. C. H. Jones, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Thomas also will leave on the 
same steamer for a tour of the world. 











Mrs. William S. Cross of 1154 West 
Twenty-ninth street has issued invi- 
tations for a musical tea to be given 
at her home Wednesday afternoon, 
March 1, from 4 until 6 o’clock, in hon- 
or of Mrs, Harry Lederson of London, 
whose concert name is Mme. Hortense 
Paulsen. Mme. Paulsen, who enjoys 
the distinction of having sung before 
the royal families of England, among 
whom she is a great favorite, has many 
friends here, where she will enjoy a 
short visit. In honor of Mme. Paulsen 
and also in compliment to Mrs. Ayer, 
Miss May Hyer of La Salle avenue en- 
tertained informally the first of the 
week, about forty guests being invited 
for the evening musical. 


Mrs. H. Jevne, Mrs. Herman Henne- 
berger, Mrs. Arthur Braley and Mrs. 
Jack Jevne will be hostesses at a large 
reception at the Alexandria Tuesday 
afternoon, February 28. The hours are 
from 8 until 5 o’clock. 


Miss Olive Trask, daughter of Mrs. 
Wayland Trask, was hostess at a card 
party and miscellaneous shower given 
at her home Tuesday afternoon in com- 
pliment to Miss Helen Dickinson, 
whose marriage will take place next 
month. The home was prettily deco- 
rated with quantities of blossoms and 
greenery. The shower surprise was 
contained in a great clothes basket, 
tied with bows of white tulle and white 
satin ribbons. Guests included Misses 
Helen Dickinson, Nora Dickinson, Vir- 
ginia Nourse, Edna Bradford, Florence 
Brown, Clarisse Stevens, Katherine 
Banning, Florence Walker, Mary Rich- 
ardson, Laurel Dickinson, May Rhodes, 
Genevieve Wilson, Ethelwyn Dulin, 
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ASHION’S favorite silk for 


dressy summer gowns will be Fou- 
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ment. 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Building 
Devoted Exclusively to Music, Art and Science, 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent, Largest 
Studio Bnilding in the West, For terms and all infor- 

mation apply to F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway - - 23258, Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Ruth Larned, Helen Brant, Mamie 
Maier, Fannie Todd Carpenter, Mamie 
Sheedy, Nita German, Helen Stocker, 
Mamie Packard, Gladys Letts, Edna 
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Letts, Helen Holmes, Olive Erdt, Ada 
Seeley, Florence Bowden, Marie Bo- 
brick, Marie Stockard, Barbara Burk- 
halter, Angelita Phillips, Madeline 
King, Caroline Canfield, Camilla Clark 
and Mrs. Clarence Bricker. 

Mrs. Charles Modini-Wood and her 
two daughters, Misses Elizabeth and 
Florence Wood of St. James Park, have 
returned home from an extended east- 
ern trip. 

Miss Ethel Josephine Hogan and Dr. 
Joseph Pette Copp were married Wed- 
nesday at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Newton Hogan of 
911 West Thirty-fifth street. The bride 
who was attended by her sister, Miss 
Alice Hogan, wore a gown of cream 
messaline veiled with marquisette and 
trimmed with silk brocade, Mr. Wil- 
liam Copp, brother of the groom, was 
best man. The home was attractively 
decorated for the occasion with a quan- 
tity of flowers and greenery. At the 
conclusion of a wedding journey Dr. 
and Mrs. Copp will return to Los An- 
geles to make their home. Dr. Copp and 
his bride are well known socially, both 
having attended the University of 
Southern California, where they were 
fraternity and sorority members. The 
groom, who is a graduate of the U. 8. 
C. dental college, is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Copp and a brother of Maj. 
A. J. Copp. 

Mrs. Charles C. Parker of West 
Twenty-eighth street was hostess this 
week at two delightfully appointed 
luncheons, given at the Los Angeles 
Country Club Tuesday and Friday aft- 
ernoons. Guests were seated at small 
tables and for the first of the affairs 
the tables were presided over by the 
following friends of the hostess; Mmes. 
Allan C, Balch, Wesley Clark, Stephen 
C. Hubbell, Edward D. Silent, William 
Richards, Albert Crutcher, Charles C. 
Carpenter, Willoughby Rodman, Rufus 
H. Herron and Miss Carrie Waddilove. 
Baskets of jonquils and tmaidenhair 
ferns formed effective center pieces. 

At a tea given at the Alexandria 
Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Mary Dee 
Armstrong announcement was made of 
the betrothal of her daughter, Miss 
Margaret Dee Armstrong, to Mr. Fred- 
erick Shannon Mills of San Francisco. 
The wedding is to take place in June at 
the home of the bride, in Ogden Utah. 


Mrs. R. Walter Creuzbaur of New 
York, who has been a house guest of 
Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of West 
Twenty-third street, will be hostess 
this afternoon at a luncheon given at 
the California Club in honor of her 
many Los Angeles friends, who have 
so delightfully feted her within the 
last few weeks. Yesterday Mrs. Creuz- 
baur was the guest of honor at a large 
reception given by Mrs. Thomas Ed- 
ward Gibbon of Harvard boulevard. 
The affair also was in honor of Mrs. 
Frank Furnival Peard. 


One of the pleasant affairs of the 
week’s social calendar was the butfet 
supper given Thursday evening by 
Lieut-Gen. and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee 
at their home on Magnolia avenue in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. William Willard 
French of Piqua, Ohio, who are the 
house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Albers of Menlo’ avenue. 


Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant of 904 West 
Twenty-eighth street was hostess Wed- 
nesday at a luncheon given in honor 
of Miss Alberta Denis, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Denis of West- 
Jake avenue, who recently returned 
from an extended trip abroad. 


Mrs. Francis Pierpont Davis or 2201 
South Figueroa street will be hostess 
Wednesday, March 1, at a delightful 
luncheon given in honor of the Misses 
Haggerty and Helen Haggerty of Bal- 
timore, who are visiting in the city 
with relatives. About twenty-four 
guests have ben invited for the oc- 
casion. 


Miss Marguerite Bowen of Norman- 
die and Santa Barbara avenues was 
hostess Monday evening at a large 
theater party at the Belasco, followed 
by a daintily-appointed supper. About 
sixty guests enjoyed the occasion. 


Miss Mathilde Bartlett of West Ad- 
ams street will be hostess Wednesday 
afternoon, March 1, at a pleasurable 
affair planned in honor of Miss Helen 
Dickinson, one of the brides-elect who 
just now is much feted. 

Among the many delightful enter- 
tainments that are being given in hon- 
or of Mrs. R. Walter Creuzbaur of New 
York, who is the house guest of Dr. 
and Mrs, West Hughes, was the dinner 





party at which Senator and Mrs. Eu- 
gene S. Ives were host and hostess. The 
affair was given at their country place 
near Shorb and guests numbered about 
twenty. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Brown and 
daughter, Miss Gertrude Brown of 
Woodruff Place, Indianapolis, are house 
guests of the former’s brother, Mr. J. 
EKdward Brown and family of 2714 Dal- 
ton avenue. Mr. G. W. Brown is a mem- 
ber of a leading business firm of In- 
dianapolis, where the family is promi- 
nent socially. Miss Brown, a recent 
graduate of Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio, is a talented and attractive young 
woman and she and her mother will be 
the recipients of much delightful in- 
formal entertaining while visiting here. 

Miss Caroline Canfield, whose mar- 
riage to Mr. Silsby Spalding will take 
place in the near future, was the com- 
plimented guest Wednesday at a 
luncheon given by Mrs. Claire L, Peck 
at her home on Harvard boulevard. The 
table was decorated with jonquils and 
ferns and thirty guests were seated 
about the board. Friday afternoon Miss 
Canfield was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by Misses Edna and 
Gladys Letts at their beautiful Holly- 
wood home. Miss Canfield’s wedding 
date has been set for Tuesday evening, 
March 14, and will take place at the 
home of the bride-elect’s father, Mr. 
C, A, Canfield, on Alvarado street. Miss 
Hileen Canfield will be maid of honor 
and Mr. Theodore Cadwallader will be 
best man. 

Mrs. John L. Richardson of Hotel 
Panama on South Flower street has is- 
sued invitations for a card party to 
be given Saturday, March 11. 

Mrs. David H. McCartney of 636 Ard- 
more avenue will be hostess this aft- 
ernoon at an informal luncheon and 
afternoon affair given for four young 
women of the east who are visiting 
here. About a dozen guests have becn 
invited for the afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Brooks of Van- 
couver are enjoying a stay at Del 
Monte, going around the links at least 
once each day and motoring up and 
down the Peninsula. 

One of the private car parties to Del 
Monte last week included Mrs. Alex- 
ander Smith, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Bow 
ers, Miss Dolly, and Mr. DeVoll of 
New York, who are making a tour of 
the coast, 

Mr. C. E. Ainsworth, a banker of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, with Mrs. 
Ainsworth were among Del Monte's 
guests last week, making the run down 
from the northern part of the state in 
their motor car, in which they are mak- 
ing an extended tour of the entire 
west. 


Date for the marriage of Miss Gladys 
Letts, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Letts of Hollywood, and Mr. 
Harold vanss, son or Vr. and Mrs. P. 
Janss of this city, has been set for Tues- 
day evening, April 18. The ceremony 
will be celebrated at St. Paul’s pro- 
cathedral and the bridal party will con- 
sist of Miss Edna Letts, sister of the 
bride-elect, who will be maid of honor, 
and Miss Leta McCarthy of San Fran- 
cisco, Miss Ruth Larned, Miss Margar- 
et Goodrich, Miss Pauline Vollmer, Miss 
May Rhodes and Miss Aileen Canfield, 
bridesmaids. Dr. Edwards Janss will 
serve his brother as best man. Many 
pleasurable pre-nuptial affairs will be 
given in honor of the popular young 
bride-elect and the wedding will be of 
much social interest. 

Mrs. Wrederick Gleason and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. G. Cruikshank of East 
Colorado street, Pasadena, has issued 
invitations for a large afternoon tea to 
be given at the Valley Hunt Club Tues- 
day, February 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. O, T. Johnson of Or- 
ange street are enjoying a short stay 
at the Arrowhead Hotel. 


Mrs. W. T. Barnett of 1018 Elden 
avenue left Tuesday for an extended 
eastern trip. After a visit in Omaha 
with her niece, Mrs. H. Hugo Brandeis, 
she will go on to New York to be the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. H. Jacoby, 
and niece, Mrs. M. Silver. She will vis- 
it in the principal eastern cities and 
seaport places, returning to San Fran- 
cisco in May to meet there her broth- 
er, Mr. A. M. Edelman, who will ar- 
rive from a trip around the world. 


Invitations have been issued for the 
wedding of Miss Zaida Kennelly of 
Santa Monica and Mr. George Champ- 
ney, the ceremony to be celebrated at 
the St. Augustine Episcopal church, 
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Santa Monica, Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 28. Miss Kennelly is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Ellen Kenelly. The young 
couple will occupy a handsome new 
home which is being erected for them 
at the beach city, 


Announcement has been made of the 
betrothal of Miss Florence May Winter, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Win- 
ter of 230 South Soto street, to Mr. 
Alexander Chalmers of this city. A 
number of affairs are planned in honor 
of the young bride-elect, among others 
a linen shower which Mrs. W. J. 
Johnston of West Twenty-second street 
will give at her home Friday afternoon, 
March 17. The wedding will take place 
in June, 


At Del Monte this last week the mid- 
winter tournament has been the all- 
absorbing topic of conversation, for be- 
sides the players themselves a merry 
throng of their friends went to the 
popular pleasure resort to watch the 
fun and cheer the golfers on to victory. 
Society was well represented, comfort- 
ably filling the spacious apartments 
of the great hostelry, whose fame 
reaches around the globe. There was, 
of course, the usual round of jolly in- 
formal suppers and impromptu din- 
ners and dances and the week was a 
gay one. The matches were all inter- 
esting and good playing on the splen- 
did links marked each day. Following 
is the list of winners in all the events 
of the week of sports: Mr. C. E. Maud, 
low qualifying score; Mrs. Peter Kerr, 
low qualifying score; Mr. R. W. Steel, 
winner of the Del Monte handicap for 
men; Mr. C. E, Maud, runner up in the 
Del Monte handicap for men; Mr. H. 
Spens Black, winner of second flight; 
Mrs. Peter Kerr, winner of the Del 
Monte handicap for women; Miss 
Edith Chesebrough, runner up of the 
Del Monte handicap for women; Miss 
Alice Warner, winner second flight; 
Mr. J. ©. Ford, winner men’s consola- 
tion handicap; Mrs. C. F. Kohl, winner 
women’s consolation handicap; Mr. 
George A. Innes, low net score in eclec- 
tic (special event); Mrs. C. F. Kohl and 
Mr. P, W. Selby, winners mixed four- 
somes; Mr. H. Spens Black, winner 
handicap match play against bogey; 
and Mrs. John R. Clark, winner handi- 
cap, match play against bogey. 
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At Mt. Washington 


Mr. Louis C. Schautz of Dayton, Ohio, 
is one of the late guests of Hotel Mt. 
Washington. 

Miss Catherine Howe and Miss Rose 
F. Howe of Seattle, Washington, have 
arrived at the Mt. Washington Hotel 
for an indefinite stay. 

Mrs. W. Runyan entertained Mrs. 
George Keelan and Mrs. George Camp 
at luncheon Tuesday, at the Mt. Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Sidney Haskell, Mrs. George 
Ross, and Mrs. J. A. Bowde of Los 
Angeles, with Mrs. L. L. Curtis of Jack- 
son, Tenn., took luncheon at the Mt. 
Washington Hotel Tuesday. 

Dr. and Mrs. Warden entertained 
as guests for dinner, Mr. HE. D. Hosmer 
of Chicago, IL, and Dr. H, H. Koons 
of this city. 

Mrs. N. P. Agnew and daughter, 
Miss Marjorie Agnew, are late arrivals 
for an indefinite stay at the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel. 

The card party Thursday night, at 
Hotel Mt. Washington, was a most en- 
joyable affair. 

Miss EH. Stotsley entertained eighteen 
women at a luncheon in honor of her 
aunt, Mrs. Emma D. Evans of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at Hote] Mt. Washing- 
ton this week. 

Mrs. Glissman entertained friends at 
luncheon Thursday of last week, at 
Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Mrs. Frank lLecouvrer entertained 
a parly of eighteen ladies at luncheon 
Thursday at the Mt. Washington 
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‘Is Matrimony a Failure?” That is 
the question asked at the Burbank 
Theater this week by Leo Ditrichstein 
in his absurd, but none-the-less merry 
farce comedy—and the answer is a vo- 
ciferous “No!” from the characters that 
people the play. It is a tale of the 
complications which ensue in a small 


village when it is learned that a large 
number of the marriages performed in 
the justice’s office have been illegal. 
At first, the release from the yoke of 
matrimony is happily greeted by mem- 
bers of both sexes, but after a time the 
yearning for the “well-cooked supper, 





handled in a way that round out the 
production to a brisk and breezy even- 
ing of fun. Without doubt the play 
will go for a second week. 


Strong Bill at the Orpheum 

Tt is an exceptionally strong bill in 
the aggregate which is offered at the 
Orpheum this week, but despite the 
fact that Porter J. White and com- 
pany in “The Visitor’ are programmed 
as headliners, popular favor is gener- 
ally given to Clayton White and Ma- 
rie Stuart, holdovers from last week, 
whose sketch, “Cherie,” is a stellar at- 
traction of more than passing merit. 
“The Visitor,” which is Porter J. 





PEARL SANDELAR, “THE GIRL IN THE TAXI,” AT THE MASON 





the cosy room with the red-shaded 
lamp,” overshadows the joy of free- 
dom, and the couples return to the 
bonds and have the knots retied with 
satisfaction. In reality, there are no 
star parts—although Byron Beasley 
and Elizabeth Stewart are placed in 
‘leading roles.” The best feature in the 
entire production—and it is all un- 
usually well done—is David Hartford’s 
portrayal of a hen-pecked husband. His 
make-up is excellent, his portrayal well 
nigh faultless, and his interpretations 
side-splitting. Byron Beasley has lit- 
tle to do, but to get his tricky lines over 
the footlights, which he does to the in- 
tense satisfaction of his listeners. 
Elizabeth Stewart bears a strong re- 
semblance in voice and appearance to 
Maude Gilbert, former Burbank favor- 
ite—and makes the most of her smal) 
opportunity of a wife with too much 
mother. Frank Camp and Viola Barry 
play a pair of lovers in a delightful 
manner, and Charles Ruggles and Ethel 
von Waldron are no less entertaining 
as a youthful and happy married cou- 
ple. Any number of lesser roles are 





White’s vehicle, is from the pen of his 
brother, Oliver White, author of “His 
Wife’s Picture,” “Superstition” and of 
“Types,” the latter recently presented 
at another of the local vaudeville 
houses. Unlike its predecessors, “The 
Visitor’ lacks clarity as to plot, and 
the unexpected denouement, upsetting 
all theories of the spectators formed 
during the course of the play, is unfold- 
ed in so unfinished a manner that in 
the end the audience is left bewildered. 
Mr. White in the name role gives a 
pleasing delineation, but Edward Wonn, 
his support, is less capable, his work 
being rather stagy and his delivery 
jerky. Arthur Borani and Annie Nevaro 
with their assistant, “Scotty,” present 
an act of acrobatic twists and comedy 
well worth while. In the latter half of 
their turn honors go to “Scotty,” a rough 
coated little terrier. Hugh Lloyd, in 
his original bounding rope act, without 
aid of balance pole or umbrella, per- 
forms the most difficult acrobatic 
feats with a dexterity and ease little 
short of marvelous. The Victoria Four 
render a program of songs and mildly 
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please. Their act is entertaining, but 
lacks the novelty or originality which 
vaudeville patrons demand these days. 
Holdovers are strong features and in- 
clude besides Clayton White and Ma- 
rie Stuart, the Five Cycling Auroras, 
Frank Rogers and Kennedy, DeMilt and 
Kennedy. 


Laughable Bill at the Los Angeles 

There is nothing of exceptional worth 
on the Los Angeles bill this week, al- 
though most of the acts are of the ac- 
eceptably entertaining variety. Frank 
and Myrtle Chamberlain have an in- 
teresting lasso and whip manipulation 
act, given without ostentation and with 
marvelous skill. “The Three Alvaret- 
tas’ are performers of difficult acro- 
batic feats, but one almost forgets 
their tumbling in laughing at their 
gleeful nonsense, which is so utterly 
absurd that it tickles the funny bone 
immensely. So far as the enthusiasm 
of the audience may be considered, 
the Olio Trio should be headlined. 


Seat Sale at Bartlett's. 





Priees, 50c, 75c, $1 and $1.50. 


These three young men have a collec- 
tion of “ragtime” ditties of the swing- 
ing rhythm that sets the galleries to 
whistling, and they are clapped to the 
echo, not only for their singing, but 
for their banjo and piano playing. Tom 
and Edith Almond could well dispense 
with the musical specialty inflicted on 
their audiences. Mr, Almond’s novel 
kangaroo dance is by all means the 
best feature of their turn. Nettie and 
Phil Peters are mildly diverting with 
songs and patter, and Merrit and Love 
are rather wearisome in their ‘“‘pecult- 
arities.” Howard Truesdell is occasion- 
ally funny in Una Clayton’s sketch, “A 
Corner in Hair,” which is badly writ- 
ten and gives the audiences little cred- 
it for intelligence. As usual, the Laugh- 
o-scope pictures are worthy their title. 


Offerings for Next Week 
“The Girl in the Taxi,” a hilarious 
melange of music, merriment and 
mirth, will open a week’s engagement 
at the Mason Opera House Monday, 
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February 27. This play scored a sen- 
sation in Paris, in Chicago it played to 
capacity business for 250 nights, and 
in Boston it broke all records. The 
story concerns the escapades of pretty 
Mignon, wife of a perfume manufac- 
turer, and the efforts of Bertie Stew- 
art to keep an appointment with her 
for a midnight supper at the Cafe 
Churchill. Papa Stewart, Bertie’s fa- 
ther, also has an engagement at the 
same restaurant, as has Bertie’s cou- 
son, Percy. Father, son and nephew 
meet under embarrassing conditions, 
but the third act unravels complica- 
tions. The cast embraces such well 
known players as Bobby Barry, Nich- 
olas Judels, George Richards, Harry 
Hanlon, Dick Bartlett, Chas. Pierson, 
George Sinfield, Pearl Sindelar, Helene 
Salinger, Cecile Breton, Amanda Wel- 
lington, Edna Esmeralda, Helene Ve- 
ola, and others. There will be Wednes- 
day and Saturday matinees. 


Henry W. Savage’s production of 





“The Merry Widow” will open a week’s 


not seriously belabored by the play- 
wright, and there is nothing in it that 
would offend the most orthodox de- 
fender of hearth and home. Everything 
is done in the true spirit of opera 
Bouffe, and it is not dificult to imagine 
a Lehar or a Strauss making light op- 
era of this farce. The cast is an un- 
usually large one, and the various crit- 
ices have been unanimous in their 
praise of the manner in which the com- 
edy is presented. Following ‘Is Mar- 
riage a Failure,” Manager Morosco will 
stage the first stock production of “The 
White Sister,” in which Viola Allen is 
still starring. Beginning with “The 
White Sister,” there will be matinees 
at the Burbank every Thursday, in 
compliance with a demand for a mid- 
week matinee which has been felt at 
the Morosco stock house for a long 
time. 

Lewis S. Stone, Marjorie Rambeau 
and others of the Belasco company will 
this week give the first stock produc- 
tion anywhere of Clyde Fitch’s inter- 








MABEL WILBER AND CHARLES MEAKINS IN “MERRY WIDDOW” 





engagement at the Majestic Theater 
Sunday night. This tuneful opera is 
still a reigning success, and in its four 
years of existence it has become a clas- 
sic, has circled the globe and has been 
presented by more than 500 companies 
in Europe alone. Its delicious melodies 
by Franz Lehar, and its delightful li- 
bretto by Victor Leon and Leo Stein, 
have scored unqualified success. Not- 
withstanding the scenes are laid in gay 
Paris, with one act at Maxim’s, the 
delicacy of treatment removes it from 
the risque to the amusing. The com- 
pany includes Mabel Wilber, Charles 
Meakins, R. E. Graham, Fred Frear, 
Ivy Scott, F. J. McCarthy, Leona 
Brandt, Charles W. Kaufman, Jerome 
Latsch, F, P. MeGirr, Minni Olton, Es- 
telle Rogers, Viola Napp, Grace Lindsey 
and an ensemble of pretty girls. Sup- 
plementing this organization is the 
Savage grand opera orchestra under 
the able conduct of Brahm Vanden- 
berg. 

“Is Matrimony a Failure’ has been 
such a success at the Burbank that it 
will be continued another week. The 





good old institution of matrimony 1s 


nationally suceessful comedy drama, 
“The Truth.” The piece is regarded 
as one of the cleverest of the numerous 
Fitchian products, and in the hands of 
the Belasco-Blackwood people ‘the pre- 
sentation should take a front rank with 
the most successful offerings of the 
current season. While in his earlier 
play, “The Girl with the Green Eyes,” 
Mr. Fitch showed the havoc wrought 
by a young married woman obsessed 
with an inordinately jealous tempera- 
ment, in “The Truth,” the dramatist 
has seized upon the idea of a married 
woman whose little fibs take on undue 
prominence when viewed by her hus- 
band, who abhors fabrications. These 
lies—mere atoms of untruths in the be- 
ginning—-become reaily serious when 
Becky undertakes to bring about an 
understanding betwen a young hus- 
band and his wife who are estranged, 
and in the maze of troubles that fol- 
low the first innocently uttered lie and 
its discovery, a tragedy very nearly re- 
sults. Marjorie Rambeau will have 
a capital chance for effective acting 
as Becky Warder, the young wife. 
Lewis S. Stone will be seen as her stage 
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Spring Street, near Fourth, 


and his Company in the 
ninth big week of Walter 
DeLeon’s overwhelming- 
ly successful musical com- 
edy of college life, 
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husband, while Mr. Alpplebee as the 
father of the girl, will come in for one 
of the best roles in which he has been 
cast during his local career. Ida Lewis 
as the keeper of a Baltimore boarding 
house will contribute a character draw- 
ing and Miss Farrington, Mr. Vivian, 
Miss Sullivan and the others of the 
Belasco company will be concerned in 
the production of “The Truth.” Later 
the Belasco company will present “The 
Road to Yesterday,” with “The De- 
serters,” Helen Ware’s triumph of the 





present New York season, scheduled 


as its immediate successor. 


For eight weeks, more than eighty 
consecutive performances, Walter De 
Leon’s lively musical play of college 
life, “The Campus,” has occupied the 
stage of the Grand Opera House, and 
still the demand for seats continues to 
be so large as to fill the Main street 
Playhouse to the last row at every per- 
formance. With so satisfactory a con- 
dition of affairs it is not surprising 
that Ferris Hartman and his company 
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will continue this big hit for another 
week. Little more can be said of ‘The 
Campus” than has already been said 
by both the press and the theater-goers 
—that it is an overwhelming success. 
Many changes have ben added to the 
production, principally in the brilliant 
new costumes and in several new songs. 
“Always Try to Please Your Neigh- 
bors, Too,’ one of the latest num- 
bers to be added, has proved one of 
the biggest hits in the show. The cast 
remains the same. The attendance for 
the eighth week exceeded that of any 
previous weeks, the present box office 
reports indicate that the ninth week 
will show no decrease in interest. 


“Motoring,” its joys and terrors, its 
tragic and funny sides, will be the big 
feature at the Orpheum for the week 
beginning Monday matinee, February 
27, when Harry Tate’s clever English 
comedians will depict, in lifelike fash- 
ion the woes of a party of autoists. 
Another notable act is that of Madame 
Vallecita, who has a cage full of leo- 
pards, all trained to the point of per- 
fection. Madame Vallecita is the one 
woman who has succeeded in handling 
leopards, and gives a thrilling perfor- 
mance. Maxim’s Models vary from the 
usual posing act, in that they give re- 
productions from well known paintings. 
John Neff, ‘the brainstorm comedian,” 
and Carrie Starr, ‘the telephone girl,” 
advance no claims for seriousness in 
their work, and their act is intended 
only as a funmaler. Porter J. White 
in “The Visitor,’ Hugh Lloyd on the 
bounding rope, the Victoria Four and 
Borani & Nevaro, remain over next 
week. Fanny Ward is due, and soon 
Elbert Hubbard will be along to edify 
the elect. 


It would be difficult to pick the fea- 
ture acts on the new Sullivan and Con- 
sidine bill which will open at the Los 
Angeles Theater with the usual mat- 
inee Monday. The new bill contains 
eight excellent acts, finely diversified. 
Perhaps one that will cause the most 
comment is that of the Three Roehrs, 
who offer an amazing cycling turn. 
Their sensational “loop the loop” in a 
revolving globe serves to show to what 
length performers will go to win ap- 
plause. Inside of a large globe they 
whirl around at terrific speed, while 
the globe itself is revolving, not once 
but dozens of times. A rollicking vau- 
deville turn is that of Hammond and 
Forrester. Miss Forrester is good to 
look upon and is a clever dancer and 
singer, while Mr. Hammond is a star 
as an eccentric dancer. An act thar 
takes high rank in the athletic divi- 
sion is that of the three Les Lorella 
Sisters. Lightning fast and wonder- 
fully strong they give a thrilling gym- 
nastic exhibition. Lillian Hart and Wil- 
fred Berrick have a musical sketch, 
entitled “A Thunderstorm,” and Stir- 
ling and Chapman bring a fragrant 
breath o’ the heather in their Scotch 
songs. Charming little Marguerite Fry, 
known as “The Pretty Party in the 
Pink Pajamas” should prove an enjoy- 
able number on the new hill. Caron 
and Farnom will furnish much fun 
with their grotesque acrobatic work, 
and the new comedy motion pictures 
will also offer a chance for laughter. 


Roland Paul, the tenor, and Hdith 
Hayes Kuester, composer and pianist 
of New York, are to be heard in joint 
recital at Cummnock Hall Friday even- 
ing, March 10. Mr. Paul will sing 
several groups of songs composed by 
Mrs. Kuester, she playing the accom- 
paniments on the piano. 


Bruce Gordon Kingsley will be heard 
in organ recital at the Auditorium Fri- 
day afternoon, March 17, at 3 o’clock. 
Mr. Kingsley has been arranging a se- 
ries of organ recitals to be given this 
winter at popular prices. He will be 
assisted at the opening recital by Mr. 
Oscar Selling, violinist, Lillian Dorn, 
soprano, and Gertrude Ross, pianist. 





New Cafe on North Broadway 


Stewart, for years chef at Levy’s and 
at Christopher's, has opened a cafe at 
211 North Broadway in New Hotel 
Broadway. Stewart is well known to 
the famous organization called The 
Sunset Club of which Major Ben ©C 
Truman is president, and Louis Vetter, 
secretary, and has for years catered 
to this exclusive and well known club 
at its outings. Mr. H. W. O’Melveny, 
in appreciation of Chef Stewart, often 
takes luncheon at his neat little cafe 
at 211 North Broadway. 











Marie Tempest as Becky Sharpe | ! 





Occasionally the New Theater in- 
dulges in the custom of presenting plays 
in which a star, not a member of its 
regular organization, may appear as a 
guest artist. As in the old days, 
though with a difference, the star comes 
to the theater and is supported by the 
regular repertoire company. Recently, 
a revival was made of ‘Vanity Fair,” 
and Marie Tempest was invited to play 
Becky Sharpe. The play was written 
by Cosmo Gordon-Lennox and Robert 
Hitchins, and was produced in London 
about ten years ago with Miss Tem- 
pest in the stellar role. About the 
same time Mrs. Fiske produced here 
“Becky Sharpe,” a dramatization of 
the same novel by Langdon Mitchell. 
Although written about the same 
character, with the same setting and 
in the main the same story, the two 
plays are radically different, a natural 
result of the peculiarly discursive 
character of the book from which they 
are taken. 

a ee) 

To those who first made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Fiske’s Becky it 
seems the only possible one. Those 
who first saw Miss Tempest in the role 
feel as strongly for her conception and 
presentation. Mrs. Fiske’s Becky is far 
more calculating, far more vindictive, 
wickeder and when her fall comes it is 
to a greater depth. Her play provides 
greater opportunity for the display of 
mental processes and with her strong 
individuality Mrs. Fiske makes the most 
of this. Miss Tempest is gayer, lighter 
hearted, weighing consequences not at 
all, readier to take her medicine when 
it comes and game to the end. Her play 
is less well knit, it misses certain dra- 
matic possibilities, but it ends at the 
psychological moment. 

* * = 

Miss Tempest’s version is in seven 
scenes. In the first, Becky is installed 
as nurse at Miss Crawley’s house in 
Park Lane, London. Sir Pitt Crawley 
makes his famous proposal of marriage 
which Becky refuses, because of her 
clandestine marriage to his son, Raw- 
don. To Becky the occurrence is hu- 
morous. 
in love with Rawdon and sincerely 
proud and happy over 
She feels no rage at her lost oppor- 
tunity to become Lady Crawley, though 
she would much prefer Miss Crawley 
to remain in ignorance of her nephew’s 
faux pas until by her death her money 
is secured to him. But, unfortunately, 
the old lady comes in at the inauspi- 
cious moment when Becky is on her 
knees before Sir Pitt. The whole thing 
comes out, and the irate Miss Crawley 
disinheriting Rawdon, turns him and 
his adventurous little wife out of the 
house, The next seene is in the flower 
market at Brussels. The whole army 
is crazy about Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
and officers and men are ready to fight 
for her favor. She is an unconscion- 
able little flirt, but it does not appear 
that she is anything worse, though the 
women hint that she is no better than 
she need be and that she serves as a 
decoy to bring men to his house so 
that her husband may fleece them at 
cards. In this act she attracts the at- 
tention of the Marquis of Steyne. 

* Ok : 

The third scene takes place in a sit- 
ting room in a Brussels hotel. 
eve of Waterloo and the troops are 
marching away. George Osborne makes 
Amelia happy by his fond farewell. 
and Rawdon takes his leave of Becky. 


There is nothing of the poignant pathos’ 
Dee e jan appointment for Rawdon, and she 


of his listing of his possessions that 
we remember in the novel, It is a rath-~- 
er perfunctory inventory, though there 
is something pathetic about Rawdon’s 
marching away in his oldest uniform 
and Becky’s notice of his sacrifice and 
gratitude for it. Becky’s hoof is not 
really cloven; though hard pressed for 
money she is mercenary enough as the 
troops pass the window to let the others 
wave goodbye while she studies the 
assets that Rawdon has left her. Soon 
after, she has her opportunity to refuse 
to sell the Countess of Bareacres the 
horses she wishes to buy, but while she 
takes genuine pleasure in doing it. 
there is not so much malice in her re- 
fusal as desire to make them more 
profitable.” 
* * * 

In scene fovr the Rawdon Crawleys 
are established in an expensive house 
in Curzon street, Mayfair, and Lord 
Steyne is a constant visitor. Becky, 


She seems on the whole to be | 


her marriage. ; 


It is the | 
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just returned from her presentation at 
court, dressed in a gorgeous gown with 
a resplendent court train. It is evident 
that she must have money if her things 
are to be paid for. It is also evident 
that creditors are importunate, but that 
she is resourceful. She does not mind 
a little lie, and she wheedles Lord 
Steyne into giving her a check for 
£1100 as easily as she despoils Pitt 
of fifty pounds. She is clever, but her 
wiles seem as forgivable as the wheed- 
ling of a pretty child. It seems much 
more a game with her in which she 
puts her powers to a test than a desper- 
ate venture to get money. In this 
scene Lord Steyne promises to get her 
an invitation to his house, and he 
warns her that it will do her no good 
as he cannot force people to receive 
her. Here she gives just one little hint 
that there is an inflexible purpose back 
of her proceedings for she swears to 
herself that she will reach the top in 
spite of every obstacle. But she very 
kindly turns aside for a moment and 
brings back Amelia’s joy in living by 
giving her the iétter which destroys 
Amelia’s faith in the recalcitrant 
George. 
* * * 

In the fifth scene we see her at Lord 
Steyne’s reception. As he predicted, 
she is having a pretty bad time, but she 
advises him to wait till the end of the 
evening before being sure that she can- 
not hold her own. ‘True to her belief 
in herself, Becky makes a real triumph 
in amateur theatricals, is compliment- 
ed by His Majesty George IV. and is 
singled for the minuet. She has justi- 
fied herself but her glorification comes 
at the bad moment when she learns that 
Rawdon has been arrested for debt 
and carried off to prison. Lord Steyne 
has made his opportunity. Becky has 
the money which will free Rawdon in 
her desk, but she cannot send it to 
him because she must be free from his 
presence for a while in order to carry 
out a deep-rooted purpose. She wants 
be alone 


must with Lord Steyne to 


| wheedle it out of him, though whether 


she means to go with Rawdon to a for- 
eign lard when it is obtained or to 
send him off alone while she stays at 
home and enjoys the money that he 
will then be able to provide, does not 
appear. 

* * * 

In the sixth scene Rawdon is in 
prison, eating his heart out because 
Becky does not come and because he 
will not be able to see his little son who 
is coming home for Sunday. At last, 
in answer to a frantic appeal, Jane, his 
brother Pitt’s wife, comes to free him. 
He hastens home and breaks in upon 
Pecky and Steyne. Becky had prepared 
a nice little supper for the marquis, 
and had thought by commanding her 
maid to stay within call to manage 
beautifully, but Steyne, the better 
manager, has sent the maid away. She 


has lost the fight, but she is still wav- 
ing her colors when Rawdon bursts in. 
For a second he stands silent, accusing, 
then Becky bursts out with “I am inno- 
cent, Rawdon; I am innocent,” but 
Steyne, after the manner of his kind, 
saves his skin by telling Rawdon that 
she has fieeced him and that he won’t 
stand for blackmail. After almost 
strangling Steyne, Rawdon finds her 
Jewels and the check. It is pathetic 
when he says “Out of all this you might 
have spared me a hundred.” He throw: 
her off and leaves her prostrate upor. 
the floor. Shaken with sobs, she waits 
till Rawdon’s footsteps have died away, 
then she makes one little movement. 
Reaching out her hand securing the 
pendant Rawdon has torn from her 
neck, she secretes it in her bosom. The 
curtain falls upon a broken, but not 
entirely crushed Becky. 
* * * 


Miss Tempest, always delightful, is 
exquisite in the role. One would enjoy 
being wheedled by anyone who could 
do it so delightfully. And I am in- 
clined to think that her care-free in- 
souciance is pretty close to one of the 
things Thackeray meant to give his 
Becky. I wish the old gentleman might 
have seen both his interpreters, it 
would be interesting to hear what he 
might have to say. Possibly, his Becky 
had so many sides they could not all 
be shown in the course of one even- 
ing. At any rate, the one last seen is 
attractive enough to stay long in the 
mind. The gowns are exquisite. Miss 
Tempest knows how best to dress to 
show her figure to its greatest advan- 
tage. Mr. Albert Bruning’s character- 
ization of Lord Steyne is masterly. 
Carmen Nesvile as Fifine the maid in 
a tiny part is exceedingly attractive, 
and Mr. Frank Gillmore as Pitt Craw- 
ley is delightful. Mr. Gillmore is to 
be especially complimented upon his 
assumption of the old-time manner. He 
might have stepped from an old da- 
guerreotype, and when he moved and 
spoke he did not destroy the impression 
as so often happens, he intensified it. 

ANNE PAGE 

New _ New York, February 21, 1911, 
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Anyone not having read “The One 
Woman,” by Thomas Dixon, might 
judge him mildly socialistic, to say the 
least, from the tenor of his latest book, 
“The Root of Evil”—which is the self- 
same will-o-wisp root acknowledged so 
generaly by wiseacres and fools. But 
an acquaintance with the writer 
through his former works precludes any 
such conclusion as to his political lean- 
ings. There is the same haughty tone 
of the southern aristocratic gentleman 
that dominates “The Leopard’s Spots” 
and “The Clansman” to be detected 
Without much search running like a 
continuous connecting thread through 
all of them, While Dixon’s style is not 
that of a purist, he is forceful and di- 


rect and always has a purpose which it 
is’ patent moves him to declare his 
message to the world. He has a reason 
for each appearance; all writers can- 
not claim so much for their creations. 
In “The Root of Evil,” Mr. Dixon has 
found his strongest theme and painted 
his most vivid and compelling pictures, 
and it is with the intensest interest the 
reader follows the series of climaxes. 
James Stuart, a young southerner of 
lofty ideals and firm principles, goes to 


New York to engage in the strenuous" 


game of love and living; but in an en- 
counter with a man of millions he loses 
the woman he adores. Nan Primrose 
becomes the wife of John C. Calhoun 
Bivens, a millionaire captain of finance, 
not because she loves him, but for am- 
bition; sells herself to the highest bid- 
der. “Has a woman who turns from a 
great love to marry for money a soul? 
If she can deliberately break the heart 
of a lover, wil she not commit murder 
when put to the test? What is the true 
source of crime?” are a few of the ques- 
tions Mr. Dixon asks in this his latest 
story. Perhaps he is satisfied with his 
answer to the first question; others 
may continue to doubt the finality of 
his conclusion. The second query is 
more clearly and conclusively answered, 
while the third will continue to vex 
scientists, statesmen and citizens, gen- 
erally. Is it love, or an overpowering 
greed for money and money power? 
It may be that only those who are 
dreamers, or who are awearied of the 
never-ceasing clamor of the market- 
place and the shouts of the money- 
changers, all but drowning the moans 
and cries of the dying and unfortunate 
and even the sounds of honest, innocent 
mirth, will immediately acquiesce in 
his view of high finance. Jt is not an 
attractive picture, surely. 

In the struggle for ascendency, Dr. 
Woodman’s case is a concrete, but not 
isolated, example of the wholesale 
eruelty and utter brutality of the mod- 
ern methods of financiering, and of the 
terrors of “combination” and “manipu- 
lation.” The doctor’s observation, 
“What, then, is the difference between 
a burglar and a modern organizer of 
industry ?” sounds strong, but the prov- 
ocation was great. Ruined by a crisis 
on the exchange, with his daughter’s 
future at stake and maddened by the 
glimpse he caught at the Bivens’ enter- 
tainment of the wicked folly of the 


wealthy, what more natural than that | 
theft 


the impulses of murder and 
should seize him _ irresistibly. And 
Nan, having achieved money and social 
prominence—was she content? Herein 
lies the double temptation of James 
Stuart: money and love to lure him 
from rectitude and manhood; thrust 
before his unwilling eyes; sung into his 
unwilling ears. While perhaps a little 
exaggerated and somewhat highly col- 
ored, there is much truth in the situa- 
tions drawn, in the moves of the game 
Jaid down, in the effects of the poison in 
every artery, of the social, political and 
economic man. It is an all too-familiar 
tale, of many recent magazine chapters, 
and Mr. Dixon’s presentation is dra- 
matic and thrilling in the extreme. It is 
the most virile and vital piece of work 
he has given the public and will call 





forth thought and comment accordingly. 
(“The Root of Evil.’ By Thomas Dix- 
on. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


“Optimist’s Good Night” 
In the rush and drive of strenuous 
endeavor, and pleasuring, of modern 
times, there yet remain a few rarely 


strong souls who seek the silence each | | 


day for strength; a few old-fashioned 
folk who pray, and who even formulate 
their own prayers in preference to re- 


peating the words of another; and oth- | 


ers, still, who would fain preserve the 
power of communing with the source of 
all real strength, but know not how to 





lift up their hearts in true aspiration. | 


To such as these, the lofty sentiments 
and cheery suggestions of great minds, 
made manifest in words or deeds; the 
power of the poet, the devotion of each 
earnest petitioner in “The 
Good Night,” which Florence 
Perin has collected into a volume to 


place by the bedside on one’s dressing | 


table or desk, will be a comforting com- 
panion. ‘To the subconscious mind that 
lives at night she recalls words of 
beauty and hope and devotion to sweet- 


en the dreams and hearten the soul | 


while sleep knits each raveled sleeve of 
care. 


Do you sometimes feel 
racked, 

And with wish to de that yon cannot act; 
Do you dream by night of your epitaph? 

Look out on the fair and gracious sky, 

And list to the bird notes sounding high, 

And there let your unleashed spirit fly, 
And Jaugh. 


that your nerves are 


Bangs, Brooks, Field, Dunbar, 
Dyke, Bunyan, Ruskin, Quayle, Beech- 
er—poet and thinker, layman and divine 
contribute helpful good-night devotions 
to Mrs. Perin’s bright companion vol- 
ume to “The Optimist’s Good Morning.” 
(‘The Optimist’s Good Night.” By Flo- 
rence Hobart Perin. Little, Brown & 
Co.) 


New Book by Edward Baxter Perry 
Musicians of Los Angeles will recall 


Optimist’s . 
Hobart 





Van 


with pleasure the Series of piano re- | 


citals given here by Edward Baxter 
Perry a few years ago, the pleasure 
only equalled by the regret that of late 


years he has confined his concert tours | ‘i 
| walk 


to the east. Those interested in piano 
literature will remember the work by 
him called “Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Works,” in which he analyzes 
not the technical construction, but the 
emotional contents of the principal 


numbers of the standard piano concert . 
repertory. Now he has issued, through | 


the house of Theodore Presse, Phila- 
delphia, the publisher of the Etude, a 
second volume of like purpose, but 
dealing with a hundred pieces such as 
the average piano pupil may play, after 
perhaps three years or so of tuition. 
There is no writer who is more cap- 


able of handling such a theme, for he | 


has presented such emotional analyses, 
if such they may be called, for twen- 
ty-eight years on the concert platform, 
in his piano lecture recitals—in fact, he 
being the father of the lecture recital 
idea, so widely copied by others, and so 
serviceable in the wider creation of mu- 
sical interest and the dissemination of 
musical knowledge. This book is of the 
highest interest to piano students and 


teachers and to other persons who wish | 
to be well informed on musical mat- | 
ters, even though they do not strive for | 


technical skill. It is thoroughly enjoy- 
able, written in Mr. Perry’s well-known 
clear diction and poetic phraseology 
and highly stimulating to the imagina- 
tive and receptive powers of the read- 
er. The literature of piano music is 
decidedly limited, especially that which 
is at all popular in style; and to this 
Mr. Perry has made no slight addition. 
Wairel, G: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Eugene War- 
ner have returned from their wedding 
trip and after March 15 will be at home 
to their friends at 1709 Rollins street, 
South Pasadena. Mrs. Warner was 
Miss Helen Bosbyshell, a popular young 
woman of this city, and her marriage 
was a recent society event. 





“Tt is a book to be read by every man and 
woman interested in Ireland.”---Irish Times. 


The Plow | 
and 
the Cross | 


DIRECT COMMUNICA- 


TION is co far superior to letter- 
writing or telegraphing, that a 
Long Distance message will often 
save you time and money. Try 
the Homephone Long Distance, 





FOR RENT 


Vell Hghted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
fur Musicians and Artists. For terms. 
-~tt, apply to the Manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Power—An Allegory of its Evolution 


Comes a giant who has stricken from 
the children of men the shackles that 
bound them to lives of racking toil. To 
the men and women of all races the 
giant has said: “Stand upright as you 
before your fellows.” He has 
straightened the backs of those who 
bent over the hard tasks; he has lifted 
the weary feet that plodded the rough 
road, and bears them over the face of 
the earth; he has made those who were 
as the beasts of burden to resume the 
stature of man; he has released those 
who were hewers of wood and drawers 
of water and made them co-laborers in 
conquering the wilderness and reclaim- 
ing the desert; he is the friend of man. 

For generations he dwelt in the rush- 
ing waters, but the army of those he 
had released from grinding at the mills 
became large and they wandered far 
from the rivers and the streams. Then 
the giant enveloped himself in vapor 
and went forth as steam and wrought 
miracles as he journeyed over hill and 
plain. In his extravagant desire to set 
men free, he slew the forests and rav- 
ished the bowels of the earth, and he 
cast his eyes to the east and to the 
west and grieved as he saw the day 
draw near when the fires in his million 
furnaces must go out for want of fuel 
and that the children of men must re- 
turn to the ox and the horse and to 
bending their backs in racking toil. 

Then there came to the giant a geni 
who said: “Go forth over the wire and 
carry the force of the river and the 
cataract to the uttermost part of the 
earth. Thou shalt turn the mill; thou 
shalt pump the well, till the soil, thou 
shalt give the strength of the strong 
arm to the man who toils and the wom- 
an who toils and thou shalt do all man- 
ner of tasks, for thou art fleet and 
mighty, and henceforth thy name shall 
be ELECTRICITY.” 

Los Angeles is to have an opportu- 
nity of hearing Feruccio Busoni, the 
celebrated Italian pianist. He will ap- 
pear in two recitals, March 14 and 
March 17, at Simpson Auditorium, 





A Novel of the Ireland of Today. 
By Wilham Patrick O’Ryan, 
Editor of The /rish Nation (Dublin) 
Beautifully Illustrated, {2mo, $1.00 net. 
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Stock exchange trading has been 
anything but satisfactory this week, 
due mainly to Wednesday's bank holi- 
day. While underlying conditions 
continue sound, the volume of transac- 
tions since the last report, as well as 
the range of prices, has not been of the 
most encouraging description, The pop- 
ular oils continue to monopolize the 
bulk of the speculation, with the bonds 
and the best known of the bank stocks 
wanted for investment. 

Associated Oil again is to the front, 
with the best part of one point gain 
this week, and 50 being predicted for 


the shares between this and the com- | 


pany’s annual meeting in about six 
weeks. San Francisco is once more ab- 
sorbing stock in hundred share lots, 
with the Los Angeles market not par- 
ticularly active, but ready always to re- 
spond in kind. 

Union and the other Stewarts again 
are remarkably soft, with the first- 
named at times ready to slip to par, 
save for inside support. This in spite 
of a prediction that the company‘s pro- 
posed big bond issue is now an as- 
sured success. The money for the pur- 
pose is to be English capital, aecord- 
ing to a reliable story. 

Central is firm at about the best of 
recent high prices, although stock al- 
ways is ready to come out at all times. 
Had it not been for standing orders 
to take on everything offered at a 
price, the shares might have slumped 
to 150. As it was, 178 was the low 
for Central in the bear raid that was 
attempted on the stock a few weeks 
ago. 

In the better known 
repeated efforts to force the stock past 
80. California Midway is being touted 
for a prospective one per cent a month 


dividend, as soon as two wells now ) 


nearly ready to be brought in prove a 
commercial success. Consolidated Mid- 
way was permitted to reach 18 in the 
jJatest bull uplift and it has been hang- 
ing between that figure and 16 since. 
One of these days this issue will either 
prove another Cleveland or it will make 
a killing for its followers. 

Olinda and Jade act as if ready for 


a slip in a downward direction, while | 


Columbia is firm with no stock in sight, 
so far as the market is able to find out. 
Doheny Americans and Mexicans are 
featureless. 


In the industrial list, Santa Monica | 


Home Pfd. has lost more than eight 
points this week, due to a $5 a share 
assesssment recently called on 
stock, the second in a year. 
Home Pfd. is steady and strong, and 
the Edison issues are being hunted for 
investment. 

Bonds are in demand with U. S. Long 
Distance 5’s about the best thing in the 
market, security and rate of dividend 
considered. The water bonds known 
here also are steadier than they have 
been in several months. Associated 
Oj] 5’s have eased off since the last 
report. 

Bank stocks continue in demand, with 
Southern Trust always wanted at the 
market. First National also continues 
a favorite, especially with tourist in- 
vestors, who at this season are looking 
for gilt-edged local collateral. 


Money is plentiful and cheap for all | 


legitimate purposes. 


Banks and Banking 


Monetary conditions abroad continue 
to reflect a better tendency as the 
panking position gathers strength, 
notes the Chicago Post. This is true 
both in London and at the continental 
centers, The action of the Bank of 
England directors in lowering the rate 
to 3% per cent is only another outward 
indication of the situation abroad, yet 
at the same time the ease in private 
discounts is partly due to the repay- 
ment of treasury bills. It had been 
expected that the Bank of England 
would reduce its rate, and some looked 
for this action a week earlier than it 


petroleums, | 
United continues spineless, in spite of 


the | 
L, A. ! 
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came. In this country there is no in- 
dication that money will become much 
firmer for the present, although there 
is the likelihood that there might be a 
firmer tendency should there come a 


| sharp revival in general business. The 


March 1 land settlement requirements 
do not promise any disturbance of 
credits, and the situation at the inte- 
rior seems to be reassuring in that the 
local banks seem confident that they 
will be able to meet all requirements 
without outside assistance. 

It is not known yet where the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association will hold its 
thirty-seventh annual convention this 
year. This will be decided at the gen- 
eral council meeting to be held in 
Nashville, Tenn, May 1 and 2, The 
choice will probably be between San 
Antonio, New Orleans, Norfolk, Va., 
and Atlantic City, as each of these 
cities has extended invitations. The 
question of accommodations will have 
to be considered in making a selection. 
Of the cities mentioned it is thought 
doubtful whether Norfolk can offer the 
hotel accommodations necessary for 
the housing of probably 4,000 bankers 
likely to attend. At the Chicago con- 
vention in 1998 about 4,500 were pres- 
ent. Last year in Los Angeles the at- 
tendance was in excess of 2,600, which 
was considered excellent, in view of 
the distance to be traveled. In response 
to a recent campaign to increase the 
membership, the association has en- 
rolied 150 new members within the last 
ten days, bringing the present member- 
ship up to about 11,500. 


Although expectations as to the cash 
gain by the New York associated banks 
again were disappointed and the in- 
crease in reserve fell far short of the 
previous indications of known money 
movements, contraction in the loar 
item allowed the banks toward the end 
of the week to offset this and show a 
surplus reservs increase. To last Satur- 
day morning loans had decreased $4,- 
798,000, while specie and legals climbed 
$3,610,300, allowing a surplus increase 
of $38,872,647. The surplus Saturday 
morning stood at $39,641,725, better 
than has been reported since last sum- 
mer. Chicago clearings last week fell 
short of the total a year ago $58,628,- 
795, while balances were $7,829,967 less. 


Work on the construction of the 
fourteen-story building to be erected 
for the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany and the Globe Savings Bank will 
pegin July 1, announcement to that 
effect having been made by President 
QO. A. Elder, The building will be of 
reinforced concrete, tile and terra cotta 
and the halls will be of white marble. 
Kahn Probable Successor to Harriman 

Probably the most spectacular fea- 
ture in the railway world was the sharp 
contest for the control of the Missouri 
Pacific and the elimination of George 
J. Gould from the direct control of its 
affairs. It has been known for a long 
time that the Gould domination of 
the Missouri Pacific was of doubtful 
duration; in fact, it has been rather 
uncertain sinee the collapse of the 
Gould pet coast-to-coast project which 
swamped Western Maryland, the Pitts- 
burg terminal, and gave the Harriman- 
Kuhn-Loeb interests a big foothold in 
Missouri Pacific. But the developments 
whereby Gould retires from the active 
executive management of the Missourt 
Pacific eliminates a weak spot from the 
general situation and puts the road in 
a position where its credit will be 
strengthened and its rehabilitation is 
made possible. In this connection, says 
the Chicago Post, it is beginning to 
look as if a successor to Mr. Harri- 
man, if by that is meant a man capable 
of handling large projects and think- 
ing on broad lines, is rapidly being 
forced to the fore. This man is Otto 
H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who 
was one of Mr. Harriman’s closest ad- 
mirers and advisers. 








It will be recalled | 
, that the determination of the Union ' York city of $2,448,000 water works 
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Pacific directors to begin at once the 
comprehensive plan of double track- 
ing the roads in the Harriman system 
followed a careful personal survey of 
the situation by Mr. Kahn. And it 
now develops that the negotiations for 
the transfer of the Missouri Pacific to 
its preseni, strong hands were conduct- 
ed by the same gentleman. It is quite 
evident that in the future Mr. Kahn 
will be the man through whom railroad 
negotiations of the greatest magnitude 
will be conducted. 
Science of Currency Discussed 

Herbert D. Miles has published an 
exceedingly interesting little book on 
“The Science of Currency and Cen- 
tralized Banking,” which will be of 
great value to the business man who is 
too busy to wade throuph the volum- 
inous discussions of the various phases 
of the currency and banking problems 
now confronting this country. The 
book is a study of the publications re- 
cently issued by the national monetary 
commission, and the work reflects great 
care and research on the part of the 
author in the preparation of the treat- 
ise on banking reform, remarks the 
Chicago Post. Starting with the broad 
statement that the science of banking, 
including the development of credit, is 
an inexact science, the author traces 
briefly the development of the banking 
systems of this country and Europe; 
discusses gold reserves, crises and 
American methods, pointing out the 
weaknesses in our own system, the least 
of which is our present law requiring 
a fixed and immobile reserve; noting 
that the central bank is the heart with- 
out which the most enlightened Huro- 
pean national banking systems could 
not exist: suggesting that whatever 
pure solution of the conditions facing 
us is that it must create a situation so 
liberal, unhampered and yet guarded 
that it shall result in all the banks of 
the country eventually preferring to op- 
erate as “national banks,” under the 
same laws, under one inspection sys- 
tem, and one in their interest covering 
currency issue and redemption. He ex- 
presses the hope that the solution will 
assure the country of an even flow of 
curreney as required, with perfect ease 
of redemption and cancellation; an even 
control and reasonable basis of money 
rates, a stability and resourcefulness in 
erises and a use of natural wealth and 
unparalleled resources that will bring 
into being the inevitable American 
leadership in world finance. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


There is a good deal of uncertainty 
among the eastern bond houses as to 
the maximum amount of New York 
city 444s which have been taken for ac- 
count of European buyers. When the 
sale was made, the consensus of opin- 
ion was that $20,000,000 had been ta- 
ken immediately. A week ago, the 
heavy buying was attributed to a fur- 
ther demand from that source, amount- 
ing to about $10,000,000. There are 
well-based opinions in the street that 
even more than the total of these two 
items has gone abroad. ‘These high 
estimates ran up to $40,000,009 and 
beyond. In view of money conditions 
beyond seas, it is possible that this 
is not much of an exaggeration, but 
notwithstanding the bonds are a prime 
security at an attractive return, a two- 
thirds distribution in Europe would be 
regarded as little short of extraordi- 
nary. 

Los Angeles councilmen have passed 
a resolution ratifying and confirming 
the sale and delivery to Kountze Broth- 
ers and A. B. Leach & Co., of New 
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bonds, being part of the $23,000,000 
bonds authorized at the election held 
June 12, 1907. 


Sealed bids will be received up to 3 
p.m. March 8 for the purchase of bonds 
for the San Diego high school in the 
sum of $200,000. The bonds bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num, Certified check must be for one 
per cent of the amount bid. 


Alhambra will hold a special election 
April 11 to vote bonds in the sum of 
$45,000 for library site and erection of 
pbuilding. Bonds will bear 5 per cent 
interest per annum. At the same elec- 
tion votes will be cast on the question 
of selling certain land owned by the 
city in the Windsor tract. 

At an election to be held in Holtville, 
March 1, consideration will be given the 
issuance of bonds in the sum of $6,000 
for the completion of the water system 
and for acquiring and constructing a 
fire apparatus for the city. The bonds 
will draw 6 per cent interest per annum. 

Dillon & Co., bond experts of New 
York, have reported that San Diego’s 
bond issue of $1,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the city park and exten- 
sion of the sewer.system is legal. The 
bonds will be offered for sale March .27. 


Trustees of Ventura have rejected all 
bids on the proposed new high school 
for which bonds in the sum of $75,000 
were voted recently. New bids will be 
asked for. Eighteen bids were received 
for the bonds, but none was entirely 
satisfactory. 


Redmen and Leona school districts 
in the Antelope Valley have authorized 
an election for March 18 to vote bonds, 
the issue for the former district will 
be in the sum of $2500, while the lat- 
ter proposes to vote $2000. 

Members of the Chino board of trade 
are discussing the proposition of a 
bond issue of $40,000, It is proposed 
to expend $37,5000 for city water works 
and $2,500 for fire protection. 

At a special election to be held at 
El] Centro by the Central Union high 
school district, March 11. 5 per cent 
bonds in the sum of $75,000 will be 
voted for school purposes. 

National City electors will vote soon 
on the issving of bonds as follows: 
$7,500 for automobile chemical, new 
hose, fire alarm and $6,000 for road 
working equipment. 

Riverside is discussing the proposi- 
tion of municipal ownership of water 
and will take up the matter of a bond 
issue of $700,000 in the near future. 

Newport will vote soon on the issu- 
ance of bonds for the acquisition of 
municipal ownership of gas and elec- 
tricity. 

Newport school bonds in the sum of 
$25,000 were sold to a San Francisco 
house, whose bid was for $26,300. 

Santa Ana’s election for voting bonds 


in the sum of $20,000 for the new city 
reservoir carried. 





